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When Richard Decker was a student at West 
Philadelphia High School he was all set for an 
electrical engineering career. But his plans 
were short-circuited by a visit to an exhibition 
of art by students of the Pennsylvania Museum 
School of Industrial Art. The art career which 
took root then, later sprouted at the School 
of Industrial Art. 

Decker concentrated on wood cuts and block 
prints for three years, but the fateful day came 
when the idea for a cartoon budded and he 
was off on a new career. 

Next came an introduction to an editor of 
The New Yorker magazine. One hundred and 
fifty ideas later The New Yorker bought its 
first Decker cartoon. The rest came easy. 

The Decker family is medium large, four 
boys and one girl (the third in his family in 
73 years), and lives in Connecticut on Long 
Island Sound. His hobby is sailing a prized 
29-foot cruising cutter. 
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Best-Hated Man in Town 


ID you ever (asked Old Man Whit- 


taker, who owns the Commercial 


Hotel) meet a man who could 
get your dander up the minute he op- 
ened his mouth? George Beebe was like 
that. Six months after he moved here 
he was the best-hated man in town. 

We often wondered what made 
George Beebe pick our town to retire 
in. Couldn't have been because he liked 
it; he didn’t have a good word to say 
for it. Tall, thin, stooping, with a dry, 
rasping voice like a rusty file, he criti- 
cized just about everything in sight. 
First it was our roads and pavements, 
then our old covered bridge. 

We were proud of that covered 
bridge—it was the last one in the state. 
But George said we kept the roof over 
it to hide the gaps between the planks. 
Said he’d have thought the women at 
least would have more sense than to let 
the children cross it on their way to 
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Funny how one old man. . 


. with nothing but a sharp tongue 


and a big heart . . . could make so many enemies in our town 


school, there being a fifty-foot drop 
down to the river bed. 

After he’d been making remarks about 
the old bridge for six months—like say- 
ing maybe we could sell it to the Army 
for an obstacle course, or that he’d seen 
two goats start to cross it and turn back 
because they'd lost their nerve—the town 
board got good and mad. We tore the 
old bridge down and put up a new one, 
solid and made to last, with a sidewalk 
for the children who had to cross it to 
get to school. 

If you think that shut George Beebe 
up, you're mistaken. All he said, day of 
the dedication ceremonies, was that it 
was too bad. Now that we had a bridge 
with no roof, you could look over the 
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side of the bridge and see how dirty 
the river was, filled with all the refuse 
from the chemical plant, above town. 
George said we should have kept the 
old covered bridge after all—being all 
shut up and closed in, you weren't 
choked with the smell of the chemicals 
when you crossed the river. 

Next day he stopped in at Joe Thomp 
son’s fruit store and told him he ought 
to open a stand to sell oranges near the 
new bridge. In Shakespeare's time, 
George said—that was the sixteenth cen 
tury—ladies and gentlemen used to buy 
oranges and lemons to suck and sniff at 
as they drove through London, to keep 
from gagging at the smell of the gutters. 
Think of it, he said, four hundred years 
ago all of London used to smell as bad 
as Our river section. 

Joe was so angry he told all over 
town what George had said. So when 
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George Beebe showed up, walking 
along Main Street, sucking on an or- 
ange, everybody knew what he meant, 
all right. 

The city paper got hold of the story 
and printed it. Made it sound very 
funny, with a picture of George suck- 
ing his orange and an old woodcut they 
found some place showing a fashionable 
London gentleman doing the same 
thing. 


A LOT of people had shares in that 
chemical plant. They'd never been too 
interested in its working, though, ex- 
cept for receiving dividends regular. 
Well, they appointed a committee, the 
committee read up on chemical disposal 
and went snooping around the plant, 
and after a lot of argument the com- 
pany put in a brand-new pipe line. The 
change cut into the dividends for that 
year, but when it was finished we had 
a clean, frothing river. 

“Should’ve done it years ago,” was 
all George Beebe said. He was a born 
grumbler. Nothing suited him. Next 
thing we knew, he was going around 
asking questions about the school. The 
school was kind of old—everybody ad- 
mitted it—and it was a mite crowded. 
So the kindergarten and the first-grade 
classes were in the basement, 

Was that so the youngest ones could 
get outside quickest when the old place 
caved in, George wanted to know, or 
was it because the little ones had so 
much fun making pets of all the rats 
and mice down there in the basement? 
Somebody told him it was because the 
basement flooded every year at spring 
thaw when the river rose, and the 
lower grades were dismissed then. 

George nodded at that, said he was 
perfectly satisfied with the answer. 
He'd been thinking the school ought to 
be replaced, he said, but on second 
thought he'd realized that would prob- 


ably raise his taxes. After all, the rest 
of us who'd lived in the town all our 
lives probably knew our own children 
best, and if we figured they were too 
dumb to be worth educating properly, 
who was he to dispute our opinion? 
Why not close the school down com- 
pletely and save even more money? 
Probably, he added, nobody would ever 
notice the difference anyway. 

Just shows you what a natural talent 
George had for making himself unpop- 
ular. There was some talk this time of 
running him out of town, but nothing 
came of it. Instead, next town meeting 
we voted to add to the school fund we 
already had and build a new school. To 
spite George. 

You might think this would have shut 
him up, but it didn’t. He had a knack 
for saying something nasty in a way 
that sounded funny to outsiders, and 
the city paper used to run an interview 
with George every so often, whenever 
news was dull. They'd print a story in 
which George would suggest we should 
change the name of our Main Street to 
Moon Boulevard, and then we could 
give all the holes in it names like the 
craters on the moon—you know, Crater 
Copernicus, Crater Plato and so on. 
After that we'd have to go and spend 
money fixing up the street to keep the 
other towns around from laughing at us. 

Got so that after a few years we be- 
gan fixing things up before George 
Beebe got around to mentioning them, 
just so he wouldn't have the chance. 
It’s my own opinion that’s why he 
started ailing. For a couple of weeks 
nobody saw him around, then the word 
got about that he was sick, and it was 
serious. So a group of us went to call. 

When the nurse let us in, George was 
sitting bolt upright against his pillow, 
sour as ever. 

“You'll be pleased to know that I'm 
dying.” 

“Dying?” scoffed. 


Joe Thompson 


“Why, you're no sicker than I am. Never 
looked better.” 

“Don't tell me you're sorry to lose 
me,” George Beebe said. “I’m just sav- 
ing you the trouble of running me out 
of town someday.” 

Joe turned red. “All right,” he yelled. 
“Go ahead and die if you want to!” 

So George obliged us. Died that night. 

There was a big turnout for the fu- 
neral. It was an odd sort of funeral—peo- 
ple couldn’t decide whether they should 
look glad or sorry. And the minister 
didn’t make the usual remarks—just rest 
in peace and so on. Even that sounded 
queer, because we couldn't imagine 
George resting. 

Guess he couldn't at that. Anyway, it 
turned out George wasn’t as dead as 
we'd thought. His ghost kept popping 
up at our town meetings. 

For instance, take when the town 
dump needed to be moved farther away 
from town, and the old dump filled in. 
Everybody knew it should be done, but 
nobody wanted to vote the money until 
Tom Kennedy—he’s the bank manager 
—stood up. 

“About the town dump now,” he said. 
“I hate to think what George Beebe 
would say about it if he was alive.” 

Everybody laughed then, as if they 
could hear that rusty voice again. We 
voted the money. 

Same thing happened a couple more 
times, about one thing and another. 
And now we never will be rid of George. 


Tuxnx he stands in the town square, 
opposite the courthouse, his tall, stoop- 
ing figure, long nose, thin lips and all, 
made out of bronze. A man can’t walk 
past him without wondering just what 
George would be finding fault with if 
he could only speak. 

Me, I think I know. He'd criticize us 
for spending money on a statue to a 
man we all hated so. 





The House of Cards 


KIND husband, his wife, and two 
sons lived peacefully in the village 
where their parents had resided before 
them, This couple cultivated their gar- 
den and gathered in their harvests; on 
summer evenings, supping beneath the 
green foliage, and in winter before their 
hearth, they talked to their sons of vir- 
tue, wisdom, and of the happiness which 
these would always procure. The father 
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By Jean Pierre Claris de Florian 


enlivened his discourse by a story, the 
mother by a kiss. 

The elder of these sons, naturally 
grave and studious, read and reflected 
incessantly; the younger, merry and ac- 
tive, was always jumping and laughing. 
One evening, according to custom, 
seated at a table beside their parents, 
the elder was reading Rollin. The young- 
er was employing all his ingenuity, all 
his skill, in erecting a fragile House of 


Cards. He scarcely breathed for fear of 
demolishing it. 

The student said, “Father, be so good 
as to inform me why certain warriors 
are called conquerors, and others found- 
ers of empires?” 

The father was thinking of a proper 
answer, when his younger son, trans- 
ported with pleasure at having, after so 
much trouble, succeeded in building a 
second story, cried out, “I have done 
it!” His brother, angry at the noise, with 
a single blow destroyed that which it 
had taken him so long to erect. 

“My son,” replied the father, “the 
founder is your brother, and you are 
the conqueror.” 
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When four big brothers go to work to groom their sister for 


popularity, the results prove hilarious—and unpredictable 


By FRANK B. GILBRETH, Jr. 
and ERNESTINE GILBRETH CAREY 


Pygmalion 


LMOST every year there was a graduation from high school, 

a graduation from college, and a wedding in our family. 

By the middle 1930's seven of us were married and had 
homes of our own. 

Fred and Dan were in college, Jack and Bob were in high 
school, and Jane was about to enter the tenth grade—the first year 
of high school under the system then standard in Montclair, N. J. 

There was a New Deal in the country, and a New Deal at our 
house, where Jack was in charge when Mother was away. 

The four youngest boys wanted to be sure Jane would be a 
social success when she entered high school. The last of the 
Gilbreths, they thought, should set a record for popularity that 
would stand at least until the grandchildren came along. 

The bobby-sox era was making its debut, after a decade of 
formal afternoon dresses, spike heels and kinky permanent waves. 
The hepcat and the square were about to take their places at 
opposite ends of the terpsichorean scale, and it was possible to 
cut a rug without having either carpet or scissors. 

The boys wanted to be sure that Jane was among the first on 
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In many respects Jane was Martha 
all over again. She was tall for her age, 
didn’t realize she had developed a 
figure, and was content to wear Lillian’s 
hand-me-down dresses and shoes. Also 
she had a habit of flopping untidily 
into chairs. 

But she was beginning to be inter- 
ested in boys, and she listened willingly 
to the suggestions of Fred, Dan, Jack 
and Bob. 

Fred and Dan, who as college men 
spoke with some authority, were the 
first to start grooming Jane for high 
school. During the summer, they began 
telling her what sort of clothes she 
should buy for her fall wardrobe. 

“Those things you wear are all out 
of date,” Fred said. “Only sad apples 
wear them any more. You want to get 
saddle shoes, sweaters and skirts, and 
those socks that just come to your 
ankles.” 

“I'm not going to dress like a little 
girl,” Jane complained. “I can dress 
up more than that when I go to high 
school, can’t I, Mother?” 

“The boys usually know what they’re 
talking about,” Mother said doubtfully. 

“Lillian has a silk dress she said I 
can have, and I thought I'd get some 
others like that,” Jane pouted. 

“You listen to what we're telling 
you,” Dan ordered. “Those silk dresses 
are out. The college girls are wearing 
what Fred says, and you want to be 
one of the first in high school to dress 
that way.” 

“The first impression you make in 
high school decides whether you're 
nopular,” Jack agreed. “The boys from 
the upper classes come down by the 
front door and give the new girls the 
once-over. 

Jane also was to let her blond hair 
«row and fix it pageboy. She was to 
stop that business of flopping into 
chairs as if she were playing a game 
of statues—and she wasn’t to use any 
make-up except lipstick. 

Fred studied her face critically. 

“Dark red lipstick,” he said. “That's 
the color for you. Right, Dan?” 

“Dark red,” Dan agreed. “Not too 
much of it.” 

“But Mother said I could wear all 
the make-up I wanted to when I got 
to high school,” said Jane. “I don’t 
know about all this little girl stuff. Did 
Mother put you boys up to this?” 

“I didn’t have a thing to do with it,” 
Mother protested. “I don’t approve of 
make-up but everyone I've seen in high 
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school paints like an Indian. If that’s 
the way you want to look, it’s your 
face. See if I care!” 

“What everyone else does in high 
school is old stuff,” Fred explained. 
“That's what we're trying to tell you. 
Do you want to be a sad apple?” 

Jane said she guessed that if she 
had to be any sort of an apple, she'd 
rather not be a sad one. 


It’s the Flounce That Counts 


Dan then showed her how she should 
sit down. He walked mincingly but 
with assumed nonchalance to a chair, 
turned around with a swing of his hips, 
rose to his tiptoes, sat down daintily 
with his knees together, and flounced 
as he adjusted an imaginary skirt. 

“It's that kind of jump you give at 
the end that gets them,” he explained. 
“You see, you act and dress casually, 
as if you didn’t know men existed. But 
really you're on the ball all the time. 
And little things like that jump at the 
end emphasize all of a girl's best 
assets.” 

Jane tried it, but the boys were far 
from satisfied. She tried it again, with 
no more success. 

“Don’t jump like someone left a hat- 
pin in the chair,” Dan winced. “I'll 
swear, I believe you're hopeless. Don’t 
you know how to do a_ feminine 
flounce?” 

“I did just like you did,” said Jane, 
beginning to lose patience. “You 
jumped like something was in the chair, 
too, didn’t he, Mother?” 

Mother, sitting in a corner, pre- 


tended she was absorbed in a_ book, 
and didn’t answer. 

“I'm not supposed to know exactly 
how to do it,” Dan shouted. “All I can 
do is give you the general idea. For 
goodness’ sake, don’t girls have any 
natural instinct about how to do things 
like that?” 

“If they do,” Jane said hotly, “it’s 
the first time I ever heard about it. 
And I'm not going to listen if you 
holler at me. And I’m not going to 
dress that way, either.” 

She stalked across the room, picked 
up a magazine, sat down by Mother, 
and—there was no doubt about it— 
flounced as she angrily adjusted her 
skirts, 

“That's it, Jane,” Fred shouted. “Just 
like that.” 

“Just like what?” Jane sulked. “You 
give me a pain in the neck, all of you.” 

“What you did just then,” said Fred, 
“when you fixed your skirts.” 

“I didn’t do anything,” said Jane, 
“except this.” She flounced again. 

“Solid,” Dan agreed. 

“Well, why didn’t you say so? Any- 
body knows how to do that.” She 
flounced a third time. “The way Dan 
showed me, you'd need a built-in pogo 
stick. I thought you were supposed to 
see light between me and the chair.” 

Somewhat pleased with herself, she 
rejoined the ave for further instruc- 
tion. 

Jane already knew most of the new 
dance steps, so her brothers weren't 
worried = that. But they spent a 
good deal of time teaching her dance- 
floor behavior, 


When a Boy Cuts In... 


The boys thought that the most im- 
portant formula for popularity at a 
dance was knowing how to act when 
someone cut in. They said they had 
seen many a girl who was good look- 
ing and a beautiful dancer, but who 
was stuck most of the night because 
she had given the impression she didn’t 
like to be broken. 

“It boils down to this, and I'll admit 
it’s an art,” said Dan. “You've got to 
make the boy you're dancing with 
think you're sorry that someone is 
cutting in; and you've got to make 
the boy who’s cutting in think you're 
glad.” 

Jane said that sounded insincere to 
her, and she believed a girl always 
should be sincere, didn’t Mother? 

Mother thought that one was safe 
enough. 

“Yes indeed, dear,” she said, coming 
out from behind her book. “It’s a mis- 
take to be hypocritical.” 

“Of course you should be sincere,” 
Fred agreed. “But you can be glad 
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and sorry at the same time, can’t you? 
Like when you graduated from Junior 
High?” 

“Sorry to leave those infants?” Jane 
laughed condescendingly. “I was only 
glad then. But I guess I see-~what you 
mean.” 

“Sure you do,” Fred soothed her. 
“You're a smart chick.” 

“Okay,” Jane surrendered. 
you do it, then?” 

Fred and Dan, both six feet and 
none too graceful, started to dance, 
and Jack and Bob, not far from six 
feet and even less graceful, prepared 
to take turns cutting in. 

Mother now gave up all pretense of 
reading. Her book lay face down on 
her lap. She had that what’s-this-gen- 
eration-coming-to look on her face, and 
she seemed tensed, as if ready to make 
a game try at catching the vases and 
lamps, in case the boys should bump 
into them. 

“Now I'm leading,” Fred told Jane, 
“and it’s up to the girl to make small 
talk—about anything at all.” 

Jack — up and tapped Fred 
on the shoulde 

“Remember, Jane, I'm playing your 
part,” Dan explained. “Up to now, 


“How do 


you've been following your partner. 
Now you lead just enough so you 
swing him around, and your back’s to 
the boy who cut in.” 


Dan swung Fred around. 

“Only it’s not absolutely necessary 
to kick him like that when you swing 
him,” said Fred, rubbing his shins. 

“Now,” Dan continued. “See, my 
back’s toward Jack. He can’t see what 
I'm doing. So I look at Fred and I 
frown a little; I'm disappointed our 
dance had to end.” 

He wrinkled his forehead and nose, 
and made a hideous moue at Fred. 

“See?” Dan asked Jane. “Now he 
thinks I hate to see him go. And he'll 
be pretty sure to come back and dance 
with me again.” 

“The heck I would,” said Fred. 
“After that last look, I believe I'd run 
to the locker room.” 


Squeeze His Hand 


“Then,” Dan ignored him, “you 
separate from your partner. But notice 
you still hold his hand. Just before 
you let it go, you give it an intimate 
little squeeze, like this.” 

Dan and Fred both squeezed, with 
all their might. They were always test- 
ing their grips, Indian wrestling, and 
putting their elbows side by side on 
a table to see which one could make 
the other bend his arm. 

The handshake ended in a tie, 
they let go. 

“Now you turn 


and 
around,” said Dan, 
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somewhat red of face but still intent 
on his instruction. “Your back’s toward 
your old partner. Now you face your 
new partner, and your eyes light up. 
You've been rescued. You've been look- 
ing forward all night to this particular 
dance. You lide into your new part- 
ner’s arms”—he stumbled into Jack’s— 
“and you say...” 

“Not yet you don’t,” Mother inter- 
rupted, and she was so intent her 
book toppled to the floor. “You've got 
to be careful to dance away a few 
steps from your old partner, first. You 
don’t want him to hear you, do you?” 

Dan let go of Jack, and all of them 
turned with new interest to Mother. 

“How did you know that?” Fred 
asked. “You're completely right, but— 
why they didn’t even cut in at dances 
when you were a girl.” 

“They didn’t cut in,” said Mother, 
“but they came up to your chair where 
you were sitting with your old partner. 
I always danced away a few “7 from 
the chairs, and then I said . 

“Who's being hypocritical now?” 
Fred hooted. 

“What was it you 
Jane giggled. 

“Nothing, I guess,” Mother said 
orimly, leaning over to retrieve her 

0k. “Nothing that would interest this 
generation.” 

“Aw, come on, tell us,” Jane insisted. 

“Well,” Mother blushed, “when it 
was your father, I guess I said some- 
thing like, “Why, Mr. Gilbreth, imagine 
finding you here. Where have you been 
keeping yourself all evening?’ ” 

“Was that before or after you were 
married?” Jane asked. 

“Oh, both,” said Mother, now ap- 
parently intent on her reading. 

“And where had he been keeping 
himself?” said Jane, refusing to let 
the subject drop. 

“What's that, dear?” Mother asked, 
as if she hadn't been paying attention. 

“Where had he been?” 

“Your father? Never very far away, 


sy 
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said, Mother?” 
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dear,” Mother smiled. 
the locker room.” 


Off to a Good Start 


Jane’s debut at high school was a 
success, and Jack and Bob informed 
her she had passed the opening-day 
scrutiny. Besides s Jane, only a handful 
of seniors had worn bobby-sox clothes. 
But the handful was composed of girls 
who admittedly set the fashions, and 
there was no doubt that the new style 
would take hold. 

Fred and Dan returned to Brown 
and Pennsylvania, respectively, and 
Jack and Bob continued the grooming 
of their youngest sister. 

She was to be friendly with every- 
body, including sad apples and teach- 
ers. She was to learn the names of 
everyone in her classes, and to speak 
to them by name when she passed 
them in the halls. She was to be a good 
student, without giving the impres- 
sion of studying too much. And she 
was to keep her face, hands and nails 
clean, even if it meant going to the 
girls’ room between every class. 

“There’s nothing worse than a dingy- 
looking girl,” Jack told her. “So don't 
think I'm minding your business if I 
see you in school and tell you to go 
wash yourself. I'll just whisper it.” 

“How about dingy boys?” Jane pro- 
tested. 

“Why, Bob and I always look just 
like we stepped out of a bandbox,” 
Jack smirked. 

“I don’t know about that,” said Jane. 
“But if you did, you must have been 
playing the drums.” 

“Nobody notices how boys look,” 
said Jack cuffing her fondly. “And no- 
body cares whether boys are popular.” 

Sometimes Jane thought it was more 
trouble than it was worth, especially 
when the two boys said she might 
begin to put on weight, and so started 
taking her desserts away from her. But 
she had to admit they had been right 
about the clothes, and she suspected 


“Not down in 
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they knew what they were 
about on other things, too. 

Ske started having movie dates at 
night, on week ends. Mother didn’t 
disapprove, and Jack and Bob were 
elated. The boys wanted to make sure, 
though, that no one got the wrong 
idea about what sort of girl she was, 
so they always told her just what time 
she was to be home. Usually, to make 
sure there was no misunderstanding, 
they told her date, too. When the date 
saw the size of her older brothers, and 
was informed that they'd be waiting 
up for Jane, there was little or no 
argument. 

“Even Cinderella could stay out till 
midnight,” Jane would complain to 
Mother. “Jack and Bob make my dates 
bring me home by 10:30.” 

“Your father wouldn't let Anne go 
out at all at night, unless he went 
along as a chaperon,” Mother com- 
forted her. “You don’t know how lucky 
you are to have such liberal-minded 
men in the family.” 

“Good night, that was a generation 
ago. Times have changed!” 


talking 


To the Prom 

The first dance of the school year 
was a junior-senior-alumni affair held 
during the Thanksgiving holidays. It 
was unusual for girls in the tenth 
grade to be invited—in fact none of 
our girls had been asked until they 
had become juniors. 

But Jane’s special popularity course 
had brought results. She had invitations 
from a junior and two seniors. The 
boys told her to accept the junior, since 
he had asked her first. The word al- 
ways got around, they said, if you 
turned down an early invitation to ac 
cept a later one. 

Fred and Dan were home for the 
holidays, and they and the younger 
boys agreed to go stag to the party, 
to make sure Jane wasn’t stuck on the 
dance floor. Each of the 
listed the aid of four or 
all of whom seemed 
eager, to co-operate. 

Right from the start, Jane was broken 
more than any other girl. Her hand 
squeezes as she left one partner, and 
her pleased smiles as she started off 
with another, apparently became im 
portant factors as the night wore on. 
Because even without her claque, she 
was undeniably getting a rush. 

Then Dan cut in, and found Jane 
near tears. 

“He kissed me,” 


boys also en 
five friends, 
willing, even 


she whispered _in- 
dignantly. “I slapped him as hard as 
I could, and he just laughed and 
kissed me again.” 

Dan roughly shoved away two boys 
who were trying to cut in. 


“Beat it,” he growled. “She doesn’t 
want to dance wth you.” 

“Those weren't the ones,” Jane whis- 
pered, as the boys retreated. 

I don’t care,” said Dan. “You're not 
going to dance with anybody until we 
teach you some more.” 

He signaled Fred, Jack, and Bob and 
then guided Jane out onto a porch. 

“Who did it?” Dan asked. “I'm going 
to show him whose sister to make 
passes at.” 

“A boy named Ned Morris,” 
told him. “He’s 
fix him good.” 

Fred, Jack and Bob joined them on 
the porch, and Dan explained the situa- 
tion. 

“He's in my class,” said Jack, 
get to whip him. Right?” 

Dan and Bob said that was right, 
but Fred disagreed. 

“We spent a whole summer teaching 
her to be popular,” he warned, “and 
now you want to undo it all. Nobody’ll 
take her out if he thinks he'll have 
to end up by fighting us, in case he 
gets romantic.” 

“It’s really our 


Jane 
a senior. I hope you 


“so I 


fault,” Bob  con- 
ceded dramatically. “We taught her 
how to be attractive, but we didn’t 
teach her how to tutn it off.” 

“Worst thing you could do,” said 
Fred, shaking his head. “It’s our fault, 
all right. We'll keep a close eye on 
things for the rest of the night, and 
don’t you let anybody else take you 
off the dance floor.” 

Mother was asleep when a and 
the boys returned home from the 
dance, but she heard them and came 
down in her bathrobe to help them 
raid the icebox. Jane wasn’t upset any 
more, and she told Mother with con- 
siderable detail about the rush she 
had had. 

“You're lucky to have so 
brothers to help you get started,” 
Mother said, looking proudly at the 
boys. “You boys have been mighty 
sweet to her.” 

“Tll say,” Jane agreed excitedly. 
“And what do you think, Mother, to- 
night they're going to teach me about 
kissing.” 

“I think that’s fine,” said Mother, 
“and it’s not every girl They're 
going to teach you about what?” she 
shouted, 

“About kissing,” 


many 


said Jane. 
How Not to Get Kissed 
“I won't have it,” 
nounced flatly. “I try to be modern. 
I didn’t say a word when you were 
cre | her about hand-squeezes and 
things like that—things most girls don't 
know until they're in their twenties.” 
She raised her voice again. “But I won't 


Mother an- 


have that. The 
idea!” 

It took a little explaining to get 
across the notion that the boys were 
PS Be to teach Jane how not to be 

issed. And after Mother had heard 
what had happened at the dance, she 
agreed that the instruction wasn't 
taking place a minute too soon. 

She poured herself a glass of milk, 
while Fred fixed her a peanut-butter 
sandwich, and she got slaies and cut 
apple cake for everyone. 
perched on the table. 

“School's session,” she declared. 

The boys asked Jane how and where 
it happened. 

“We were dancing, and he asked me 
how Id like to go out on the porch 
and look at the moon,” she said. 
squeezed his hand, like you showed 
me, and said I wouldn’t mind.” 

“No wonder you got kissed, you sap, 
you,” Dan moaned. “What did you 
do that for?” 

“You told me” to,” Jane replied 
angrily. “Don’t try to put the blame 
on me. You said | should try to make 
all of them like me. How was I sup- 
posed to know he didn’t want to look 
at the moon?” 

“Jane's right,” 
not her fault.” 

The boys said that from now on Jane 
was supposed to shun parked cars and 
porches, and was to view with sus- 
picion any conversation about*planets, 
satellites, constellations, or the need 
for a breath of fresh air, They showed 
her, too, how to sit far over on her 
own side of the car, coming home from 
a date, and how lean forward, or 
twist around so her back was to the 
door, if anyone tried to put his arm 
around her shoulder. 

“Now if & boy kisses you anyway,” 
said Jack, “the best squelch you can 
give him is to act like a dummy. The 
kiss doesn't affect'you one way or the 
other. You're. bored with the whole 
business.” 

“That usually gives them the idea,” 
Bob agreed. “If it doesn’t you can wipe 
your lips with the back of your hand, 
and look as if there’s something there 
that their best friend ought to tell 
them.” 

“Never slap them,” said Fred.’ “A 
slap just makes them mad. And they 
still don’t know whether you really 
object to being kissed, or whether 
you ‘re playing hard-to-get. 

“You boys,” said Mother, disapprov- 
ingly, “seem to know a great deal 
about it. Where'd you find out about 
things like that?” 

“It’s information,” and Fred grinned, 
“that’s handed down from father to 
son.” 


any lessons in very 


Then she 


agreed. 


Mother 
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That Christmas had a special glory—it came twice, once to 


the child | no longer was, once to the man I was becoming 
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7 
By VAL TEAL 


for you. It hits you and leaves bells 
ringing in your ears. 

It came twice that year for me. The 
first time was on a Thursday and we 
had only the next week and a half to go 
before vacation. 

I had been feeling low ever since 
after Thanksgiving when they gave out 
the parts for the Christmas program. 
My brother Pud had come home all 
hepped up over getting a speaking part 
in his school play. My little brother 
Bumps was going to be one of the three 
kings of Orient. Even my tiny little sis- 
ter—she was going to be an angel in the 
Benjamin School play. Four rooms in 
her school and a little five-year-old kid 
gets a solo part. I'm the dumb one. The 


- big brother -in high, that’s me. I got 


nothing. 

Mother glowed when they told her. 
That's a nice thing about Mother. If 
you do something good, you sure get 
appreciation. 

“Just think!” she said. “Such smart 
children I have. Some people have one 
smart one, one that gets into things. 
Look at me. Every single one. Jean, 
singing a whole verse of Away in a 
Manger by herself. King Balthazar 





Bumps, Innkeeper Pud.” She looked at 
me. “And Rod,” she said. 

I laughed. I made it gay. “Yeah,” I 
said, “and Rod.” 

“Well,” Mother said, “playing in the 
orchestra isn’t to be sneezed at. Playing 
trumpet in an orchestra is fully as im- 
portant as anything else,” she said. But 
she swelled her voice a little too much 
on it. She was feeling sorry for me. She 
was proud of the others. She was sorry 
for me. 

So it was her face lighting up that I 
saw on Thursday when Miss Phelps 
told me. Even before I got home, before 
I ever told her, that’s what I could see. 
Mother’s face glowing with pride. 
Christmas had come. Only this time it 
didn’t last. 

It began to snow on the way home 
and that made everything perfect. I ran 
the last block. I would have flown if I 
could fly. Golly! Snow for Christmas 
and me with the lead in the Christmas 
play! I couldn’t wait to tell it. I couldn't 
wait. Would Mother’s eyes shine! The 
lead! It was too bad about Jim having 
to go to California and give up the 
lead, but golly, me! 

I stood for a minute by the door 
watching the snow, catching flakes on 
my tongue, trying to get myself quiet 
before I went in. I didn’t want Mother 
to think I cared so much. I wanted to 
sound like it wasn’t so much, me getting 
the lead. 

I'd have to get a shepherd costume, 
a sheepskin thing they wanted, but 
Mother would do that. She was good 
at things like that. 

“We must have a sheepskin some 
place,” she'd say, “under some of this 
junk around here,” she'd say and her 
eyes would be shining at me, hardly be- 
heving it. She'd pooh-pooh the cos- 
tume. “I'll get one,” she'd say. “My 
goodness, for the boy with the biggest 
part in the play, we'll find a costume. 
We'll buy a sheep and skin it if we 
have to,” she'd say. “Just you leave the 
costume to me.” 

I took a big gulp of the Christmas 
air and went in. 

“Our program’s Wednesday after- 
noon,” I said. Just casual. Nobody knew 
yet I was the star. 

“Wednesday,” Mother said. “That's 
the twenty-first.” She was piling cookies 
into a can. “Here, take one,” she said. 

It crumbled when I bit it. Pecans in- 
side. 

A lock of hair was in Mother's eyes 
and she pushed it away with her arm. 
She looked tired. She said, “Rod, can 
you come right home after school to- 
morrow and stay with Jean?” 

“Yeah, I guess so,” I said. “Unless 
we have to practice.” I took a big 
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breath. “You see,” I said, trying not to 
act excited, “I—” 

“That’s good,” Mother said. “I’ve sim- 
ply got to go downtown. There’s Mabel 
and Lucile I haven’t even looked for 
presents for yet. And I haven't any of 
the family presents yet.” 

“I have a lot to do too, Mother,” I 
said. 

“I know, I know,” Mother said. “Ev- 
erybody’s busy. It’s getting so that’s all 
there is to Christmas any more. Rush, 
rush, rush. I hope Father can address 
cards tonight. He just has to take that 
over. Jus think! Only two weeks away. 
It drives me crazy when I think of it.” 

About a week for me. A week to 
learn that part! It kind of drove me 
crazy, too. 

“Mother,” I said. “I need a lot of 
time myself, for—” but she was putting 
the can of cookies out on the back porch 
and talking. 


| GAVE up trying to tell her then. A 
thing like that you can’t blurt out. 

The others came in and dropped 
their jackets and Bumps said, “I have 
to have that king of Orient’s costume, 
you know.” 

Mother sighed and dried her hands 
on the towel by the sink. “What do 
kings of Orient wear? Bright colors, 
mostly, I guess. I'll look in the trunk, I 
know!” she said then. “Maybe I can 
borrow that bright blue flannel peignoir 
of Barbara’s and work from there.” 

“What's a peignoir?” Bumps said. 
“I'm not going to wear girl’s clothes!” 

“It’s a robe,” Mother said. “Kings have 
to wear robes. Don’t worry. I'll figure 
out something real kingly. I always do, 
don't I? Why couldn't you just have 
been one of the singers—in everyday 
clothes? Why did you all have to be so 
darn talented, you smart children, you!” 
She grinned. “Making me so much 
work! I have to think up kings’ cos- 
tumes while I’m pushing through the 


crowds looking for some nice little thing 
for the woman who was so nice to us 
up north last summer.” 

My gosh, she didn’t have time to lis- 
ten to me tell about getting the lead, 
much less find a costume for me. You 
couldn’t help being sorry Mother was 
so busy. You couldn't help being sorry 
Christmas was so much work for her. 
But it made you kind of mad too. That 
she had to be so busy when you had 
such an important thing to tell. So busy 
she couldn't stop long enough to hear. 
My gosh, this was big stuff. This was 
big. Not just a verse of a song. Not just 
a speaking part, not just a king of 
Orient. This was the lead. 

“You don’t have to send that woman 
up north a present,” I said. “You don’t 
have to.” 

“Well, I want to,” Mother said. “But 
it’s that angel costume for Jean which 
has me whirling right this minute. An- 
gel costume, indeed. They're balmy 
over at that school.” 

Jean’s lip shook a little. 
patted Jean’s shoulder. 

“Oh, don’t worry, darling. I'll do ’er,” 
Mother said. “I'll do ’er up brown.” 

“Not brown,” Jean said unsteadily. 
“Pink.” 

“Yeah, pink,” Mother said. “You'll be 
the angelest angel in town.” 

Jean’s eyes were shining wet. 

“I know my part,” she said. Gosh, her 
eyes were almost dancing out of her 
head! For Jean it was new. It was the 
first time. As long as I live I'll never 
forget that first time in kindergarten. 
The Magic-Star-Maker, that was me. I 
remembered, looking at Jean, how won- 
derful I felt when I came home and 
told it—how it was, that day. A sea of 
faces—with clapping hands beneath 
them. And Mother in the second row 
That’s the way it would be for Jean. 
The Christmas tree would sparkle in the 
corner, the people would smell wintery 
and Christmasy, the excitement would 
be racing all around and she’d be good 
and Mother would be watching! Oh, it’s 
always wonderful but the first time it’s 
magic. 

“I know it perfeck,” Jean said. “Want 
to hear it?” 

“Darling, I can’t hear it too often,” 
Mother said and Jean stood up on her 
chair and sang it, bobbing her head 
with the rhythm of it, her long blond 
hair bouncing, her eyes big and dark 
and serious. 


Mother 


“The cat-tle are lowing the poor baby 
wakes 

The lit-tle Lord Je-sus no cry-ing he makes. 

I love thee Lord Je-sus look down from 
the sky 


And stay by my cra-dle till morn-ing is 
nigh.” 
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She sure hits the down beat, Jean 
does. 

“Oh, it’s so wunnerful,” she said. 
“Wasn't I lucky to get pink for my angel 
suit, Mother? They pulled the colors 
out of a box and Alice got blue and 
Gail got white and pink was left for 
me and that’s the best.” I guess we'd 
heard about it a hundred times but Jean 
was still telling with gusto. Mother was 
listening with gusto too, her face beam- 
ing at Jean. 

So I decided to wait. I decided not 
to tell Mother my big news till later, 
till she wasn’t so busy that having to 
find a shepherd costume wouldn't be 
the last straw. 

Mother gathered up her cooking 
dishes and put them in the sink and 
kissed the top of Jean’s head. “You're 
going to have an angel suit that'll knock 
their eyes out. You know what I found 
this morning? An old pink formal I had 
once. You're going to be a stiff little 
pink tulle angel, darling. Tonight we'll 
cut it out. It isn’t the gown that worries 
me. It’s those wings. But we'll figure 
it out. Do you know your part, Bumps?” 


Di he know his part? Wait'll she 
heard about me. The whole lead to 
learn in a week. 

“Sure,” Bumps said. “I just walk. 
Step and hold. Step and hold. It’s easy. 
You got something for the murr?” 

“The murr?” Mother said. 

“Yah,” Bumps said. “You know: Murr 
is mine. Its bitter perfume breathes a 
life of gathering gloom sawring sighing 
bleeding dying sealed in the stone-cold 
tomb oh oh?” 

“Oh, myrrh,” Mother said. “No, I 
haven't. But I'll look around. Goodness, 
you make it mournful. Don’t you know 
how to sing it?” 

“I don’t sing it,” Bumps said. “I just 
march it.” 

“What?” Mother said, surprised. “I 
thought it was your rich voice you were 
picked for but you just march it? It was 
your gorgeous physique and kingly car- 
riage you got chosen for—well, well. 
And your costume-resourceful mother, 
perhaps. Pud, you stop at Benson’s Shop 
for sure and get that cloak you're going 
to wear so I can wash it tonight. Oh, 
Rod, you are a comfort to me! I like 
people whose talents run to playing 
trumpets in school orchestras in plain 
suits of clothes.” 

Well, it wasn’t exactly a good open- 
ing for it but: “Mother, I’m not going to 
play in the orchestra,” I said. 

“Oh,” Mother said. A sharp little oh. 
“That’s too bad,” she said. “But don’t 
you care, Rod. It’s fun to just sit and 
watch. We have watchers too. We have 
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to have an audience or there couldn't 
be any programs.” 

“Well, I'm not going to—” I began 
but just then Jean stood up. “I better 
practice my part again, Mother.” 

“Oh, you know that thing frontwards 
and backwards,” Bumps said. 

“I do not,” Jean said. “We have to 
march too. We have to march up when 
they play the piano. You can’t go too 
fast. “The cat-tle are low-ing the poor 
baby wakes—’” 

And all of a sudden I saw red. What 
if she was little, what if I was the old- 
est? Mother was my mother too. Why 
couldn’t I even have a chance to tell her 
about me? 

“Oh, keep still a minute!” I said. 
“Mother! I’m not going to watch.” 

“Rod!” Mother said. “Let her practice 
her part. My goodness, it takes practice 
to march and sing like an angel.” And 
then she lowered her voice. “She’s lit- 
tle, darling. Let her enjoy it. Remember 
how it is the first time.” 

“Sure,” I said. I could wait. My news 
would bowl! her over when it came. I 
could wait. 

I worked on it and by dinnertime I 
just about knew it. 

As soon as the kids went to bed I'd 
tell her. And when I told her, I'd know 
it. She could hold the book and Id 
rattle it off. Nothing nice and average 
about me. I get a lead in the morning, 
by night I know it. 

I was doing it in my room in front 
of the mirror without the book when I 
heard her call. 

“Everyone!” she called. “Hey, come 
and look. Just come and look!” 

Pud ran down ahead of me and 
Bumps came banging out of the bath- 
room. Father had come in from the 
study and stood with his pen in his 
hand. Mother was in the middle of the 
floor and there were pink scraps all 
around her and pink threads and scis- 








sors and pins in a box and over at the 
far end of the living-room was Jean. 

My breath stopped. And for a second 
it was all pure Christmas—something 
you can’t quite keep but can only re- 
member a little. 


Tanz was Jean, a fluffy pink, glitter- 
ing angel, too beautiful to believe. 

It went straight from her neck, the 
gown, clear down to her ankles and her 
arms were lost in it and it was like pink 
foam, like glistening spun sugar, ready 
to disappear; and floating above it, with 
sparkling wings just showing in back, 
Jeanie’s wide-eyed face. I never knew 
she was that pretty. All creamy pink 
and her mouth a little open and her 
eyes round and big and dark and her 
hair a golden crown around her head. 

“My gosh, that’s pretty!” Bumps said, 

And Pud said, “Eeeegad!” 

And Father said, “Oh, honey, don't 
look so beautiful or someone’s going to 
steal you away from us!” 

And Mother said, “Isn't she darling?” 

And Jean put one hand over her 
mouth and drew in her breath in a little 
gaspy delighted laugh and wriggled her 
shoulders and then Father said, “I'll get 
the lights, I'll get my camera, we have 
to have a picture of that!” 

Father took the pictures and then 
my world went spinning. 

“Couldn't they let you off from work, 
Father?” Jean said. “Couldn't they let 
you off from work for a good program 
like that?” 

“I don’t know but what they might,” 
Father said. “I don’t know but what 
they'd almost have to. When is this af- 
fair?” 

“It’s two o'clock,” Jean said, “but we 
have to come ahead of time.” 

“Two o'clock when?” Mother said. 
“What day?” She was unfastening the 
wings. 
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“Two o'clock Wednesday,” Jean said. 
“Of course, Wednesday. There isn’t any 
school on Thursday, silly.” 

Mother unfastened the angel gown 
and pulled it up over Jean’s head. 

“Wednesday?” I said, standing real 
still. “The twenty-first?” I said. 

“Yup,” Jean said, pulling her under- 
shirt down over her stomach. “Wednes- 
day, December the twenty-first at two 
p.m. and everybody better get there 
early to get a good seat. You get there 
early, Mother, and then you can sit 
right in front.” 

Mother smiled down at her. “Hurry 
now,” she said. “It’s past bedtime. It’s 
bedtime for all of you. What’s the mat- 
ter with you, Rod? Don’t stand there 
dreaming. It’s late.” 

I followed them upstairs. I went in 
my room and closed the door, I put the 
copy of the play in the drawer of my 
desk and locked the drawer. It was a 
long time before I could get to sleep. 

We practiced every morning before 
school. We practiced every day during 
school. We practiced sometimes after 
school. By the end of the next week I 
knew it frontwards and backwards. I 
knew it sideways, I knew the leading 
part of that play in less than a week 
with nobody helping me. I knew it but 
it wasn’t any good, Nobody was going 
to see me. Why should I care? 

Who cares if I’m good? 

It was the way they had the schools 
in our town. All of us in different 
schools, that was why. They didn’t plan 
it for people who had more than one 
child. Jean went to Benjamin, a little 
four-room school near home. Bumps 
and Pud went to West Side now they 
were through Benjamin. Me, I went to 
High. What did they care about people 
who had kids in Benjamin and West 
Side? People weren't supposed to have 
kids a lot of different ages. What did 
they care if the programs came the 
same day, the same hour? What was 
that to them? 

I couldn't even tell her about the 
costume. I didn’t know what to do 
about that. Maybe I was a softy but I 
couldn't do that to Jean. I'd look at her 
at mealtime, jabbering away about 
their program, jabbery-happy, and I'd 
think about it. I'd think about how it 
would be if I was to say, “Hey, Mom! 
I've got the lead in our Christmas play. 
Wednesday, December twenty-first at 
two p.m. and I've got to have a shep- 
herd costume. I've got the lead, Mom.” 
I don’t know how it would have come 
out. I don’t know what Mother could 
have done about it. If she came to see 
me it would break Jeanie’s heart. I 
knew that. If she didn’t come—it was 
better for Mother not to know about it 


at all than to have to know and not 
come. I kept still. 

So on Monday Miss Phelps says I'm 
no good. “I thought you were better 
than Jim had been,” she said. “You read 
it so well that first day. What's hap- 
pened to you? Please try harder,” she 
said. “Try to think how you'd feel if 
you were that shepherd boy that had to 
stay behind when the others went to 
Bethlehem. You're the one that’s left 
out, the one that nothing big can hap- 
pen to. Try to make it like that.” 

“Okay,” I said. What did they ex- 
pect of a just-average kid? What did 
they expect? 











“And you'll have to have that cos- 
tume by tomorrow,” she said. 
“Okay,” I said. 


| DIDN’T care what I wore. I went up 
in the attic at noon and looked in the 


trunk. My gosh, who cared what the 
shepherd boy wore? Who cared any- 
way? Shee »pskin. What did they think? 
That people just had sheepskins lving 
around their houses? 

There wasn’t anything in the trunk. 
Satin dresses, striped pants, silk scarves. 
[I bundled the junk all up and rammed 
it back in and closed the lid. I was 
cold up in the attic but I didn’t care. 
I dropped down on the rug in front of 
the trunk and put my head on my arm, 
my face down. Maybe I'd catch cold so 
I couldn't be in the play. I didn’t care. 
Christmas sure was a lot of bother and 
work. That’s the way it is, I guess, 
when you grow up. I was getting old 
was all. It’s kind of tough, outgrowing 
Christmas. 

You can’t blame a kid for crying 
when he feels that blue. I a better 
after a while. I sat up and w my 
eyes on my sweater and vo a few 
minutes before I went down so my eyes 


wouldn’t be red. Mother thought I was 
hiding Christmas presents or something 
up there. It sure was cold. I couldn't 
find a shepherd costume and I didn’t 
give a hang. Maybe they'd take the 
part away from me. I shrugged my 
shoulders and put the rug up around 
my legs to keep them warm. It was an 
old fur rug made from the hide of a 
cow or something that Grandpa got 
once, I stood up and picked up the 
rug. My gosh, it was just the m6. 
All I needed was a hole for my hea 

I took it down to my room and cut one 
and tried it on. 

It looked kind of sad after all but 
I sneaked it out to school anyway. It 
covered me at least. 

The teacher fastened it together on 
the sides with staples. 

“I guess it'll have to do,” she said. 
“It certainly doesn’t look like a sheep- 
skin though. Are you sure it wasn’t a 
cow? It has such Jong hair. And sheep 
are curly.” 

“Sheep,” I said. “Maybe it’s a buffalo 
from the western prairies.” 

“If it was a buffalo,” she said, 
must have died of old age. Well, cow 
or buffalo, it'll just have to do. You 
aren't supposed to look glamorous after 
all.” 

I certainly didn’t. I sort of looked like 
an old buffalo getting ready to die with 
its hide getting too loose for its frame. 
I felt like one too. 

We got the Christmas tree up that 
night and I could feel almost happy 
again looking at it. Every reddish pink 
ball made me think of Jean in the angel 
costume. I was sure glad I hadn't 
spoiled it for Jean. What the heck? 
Christmas is for kids. 

On Tuesday Mother went to West 
Side to see Bumps march the king of 
Orient and carry the myrrh in an old 
Chinese brass pot she’d borrowed and 
to hear Pud say his two lines. 

“They were wonderful,” she told 
Father that night. “Just wonderful! 
Aren't we lucky to have such gifted 
children?” she said. “Bumps was kingly 
and steady and—and inspired-looking. I 
was proud of him.” 

Bumps beamed. “It was sure hard to 
walk that slow,” he said. 

“T'll bet,” Mother said. “And Pud was 
wonderful! You’d have thought he real- 
ly owned that inn.” 

“That’s what everybody said,” 
said. 

“And now tomorrow’s Jean,” she said. 

“My goodness, what would I do if I had 
eight children? I couldn't take it, I'd 
be so worn out running from one pro- 
gram to another.” 

Suddenly Mother stopped talking. 
“Rod!” she said. “I forgot! Oh, Rod! I 


Pud 
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forgot all about you. Have I missed it? 
What day is your progrs am?” 

“That's okay,” I said. “It’s tomorrow. 
You can’t go to both.” 

“Oh, Rod,” Mother said. “I did so 
want to hear you play in the orchestra. 
What am I going to do?” 

You should have seen Jean! She 
looked like the end of the world. 

“Well, you have to go and see Jean,” 
I said and it was worth it seeing her 
come alive again. “Anyway,” I said, 
“I'm not going to play in that old 
orchestra.” 

Mother sank back in her chair. “I 
don’t know, Rod,” she said. “You always 
do things right, somehow. Every mother 
ought to have a son like you. You never 
complicate things, you never ball things 
up. You'll play in the orchestra for the 
spring concert, I know you will, and 
we'll all go to hear you. Wouldn't you 
like to stay cut and come and see Jean 
be an angel, Rod? I'll write you an ex- 
cuse. Why don’t you?” 

“I better go to ours,” | said. 

“That's right,” Mother said. “That's 
right. You had better.” 

Rod, you always do things right 
somehow. I kept thinking about Mother 
saying that, when I was getting my 
cowskin on. 


= teacher was extra-excited. “Please 


do your best,” she said to me. “Do it 
the way you did that first day, the day 
you read it. Make it good, Rod,” she 
said, “and then they won't notice your 
costume. I wonder if it would help to 
trim off some of that hair.” 

So she tried it. It gave it more of a 
French poodle look and Miss Phelps 
looked sad and said pleadingly, “Do 
your best, Rod. Please.” 

Okay, I will, I thought. I’m the one 
that always does things right somehow. 

It wasn’t hard, I'll say that. It wasn’t 
hard to act it. It was the way I felt. I 
just acted me. The way I felt upstairs 
there in the attic the day I found the 
cowskin. I was getting too old for 
Christmas. That was for kids. I was left 
behind now. Left behind while Jean 
and Bumps and Pud went ahead and 
had Christmas. Left behind while the 
others went to Bethlehem to see the 
Baby King in the manger. I was’ the 
shepherd boy who had had to get his 
own costume, who was left behind to 
tend the sheep so the others could go. 
My gosh, it wasn’t hard at all. 

I even got weepy over it. Nobody 
wants to be left behind while the others 
go on and see the miracle. Nobody 
wants to grow up, I guess and take 
responsibilities, give up things so others 
can have them. It wasn’t hard and I 
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was doing it! I was doing it like a 
breeze. I threw myself into it. Moth- 
eaten old cowskin and all. And I knew 
I was good. 

I could see Miss Phelps in the 
wings. Poor Miss Phelps. I'd sure let 
her down till now. Her face looked 
droopy and ready to cry. My gosh, I 
was good. Miss Phelps was dead on her 
feet, she was tired and nervous. She'd 
had to wait through all the orchestra 
playing, through all the carol singing, 
nervous because I was such a flop. Now 
she could hardly believe it. I was good. 
I felt sorry for Miss Phelps. She was 
like me. Nobody cared enough to help 
her. Until now. I hadn’t thought about 
her side of it. Well, I was grown up 
now. I had to think about those things. 
It was a sad thing to miss 6ut on Christ- 
mas but you needn't spoil it for other 
people. 

Only I had that one little cry when 
no one was looking. Up in the attic on 
the cowskin. And I could cry here in 
the pasture after the others were gone 
and I knew I had missed out. 

I pillowed my head on my arm in the 
grass of the stage pasture and cried. It 
came easy. The rest might not be so 
easy but the crying was. Next came the 
hard part. In a minute I'd hear the 
quartet singing softly from up in the 
rafters: Peace on earth—and then would 
come the hard part. 

Out of the dusky background on a 
raised place, lights would come up on 
the nativity scene. The shepherd boy 
would sée it after all and I'd have to 
show how wonderful he felt about it. 
I hadn't done it right yet. I'd been told 
often enough. I just couldn't make 
Nancy and Timmy seem wonderful 
enough to get excited over till now. Not 
even all dressed up in Bible clothes and 
leaning over the manger with tableau 
lights and a fine screen in front of 
them. Not even with the wonderful ani- 
mals Perry’d got from his father’s mar- 
ket. Not even whien the shepherds came 
and the wise men came. Not-even in 
costume. I guess I'm just not made that 
way. I just kept trying’ to figure out 
whose bathrobe they were wearing. 

Maybe today, though, I could. It was 
knowing Mother wouldn't get to see 
that made me lousy up to now. But 
now there was Miss Phelps. I tried hard 
to think about how much it meant to 
Miss Phelps. And I started to raise my 
head, slowly the way I was supposed 
to as the quartet sang softly up above 
me. 

Then I sat up like a shot! Something 
was goofy. Someone was patting my 
head! I sat up like a shot and turned 
around and I didn’t need to act to look 
surprised. To look dumfounded! A glis- 


tening pink angel was patting my head 
and my mouth dropped open and I was 
dumfounded! 

Jean! 

And that’s when Christmas came the 
second time. That’s when the glory hit 
me. Hit me with a bang that burst my 
eardrums, with a blaze that split my 
eyeballs. 


For just one second I looked every- 
where because it was too much for me. 
I couldn’t get it, see? And afterward 
they said that was good. As if I was 
wondering where the music came from, 
where the angel had come from. And 
1 saw Mother. 

She was standing in the wings be- 
side Miss Phelps. Was she ever glow- 
ing! Maybe she had been proud of Pud 
and Bumps. Maybe she had been proud 
of Jean. She was superproud of me. 
Not just because I had a lead. That 
was small stuff compared to the other. 
I could see it plain as day. She was 
proud of what I'd done. She was.proud 
of me not spoiling it for Jean. She 
smiled a wonderful smile and then she 
motioned with her eyes and I took 
Jeanie’s hand and turned and looked at 
the tableau and if that audience 
couldn’t see the glory shining in my 
face, they must be blind. It was blind. 
ing me. ve 

Sometimes I think that’s the oo 
I'll probably never again have Christ- 
mas hit me like that. Right between the 
eyes. I hardly heard Mother explaining 
how Jean’s program wasn’t long and 
she felt badly about me being the left- 
out one and so she gathered her up, 
wings and all and came on over. How 
they'd told her then-and let them stand « 
in the wings. How wonderful I'd acted, 
so wonderful that Jean had been taker 
in and had run to comfort me. 

I was still standing there when they 
all crowded around, squealing and 
jumping and Miss Phelps squeezing my. 


Shoulder and crying:and telling me we... 


were chosen for the museum. Out of the 
whole city, our play was going to be 
put on at the museum, with the sheep- 
skin lining of-an old coat of Father's 
instead of the cowskin, Mother said, 
and even with “Jean. Most people 
thought it was planned that way, with 
Jean. 

It didn’t worry me any. I could do it 
again. I could do it easy. I was grown 
up, I was good and the bells were ring- 
ing in my head. 

Maybe Christmas will come again 
like that some day. But it can never be 
the same. That will always be the peak 
—the year I grew up and the glory of 
Christmas hit me so hard. 





Androcles (Alan Young) and Lavinia (Jean Simmons) look on apprehensively 
as a member of Caesar's Praetorian Guard escorts them—and other Chris- 
tian captives—to the Colosseum, where theyre to be tossed to the lions. 





Fellow Christians suspect that Ferrovius’ 
(Robert Newton) fierceness has something 
to do with his fame for making converts. 


Androcles 


Scenes from a new film based on 


George Bernard Shaw’s famous play 


Alan Young plays Androcles, 
the young tailor whose kind- 
ness to animals—and to one 
lion in particular—pays off. 





Caesar's arrogant young captain (Victor Mature) has diffi- 
culty sticking to orders to ignore his Christian captives, 
and especially after he meets the one who is named Lavinia. 


and the Lion 


OU all know the fable of Androcles and the lion. The 

great British dramatist George Bernard Shaw based one 
of his most famous plays on this tale. RKO has now made 
a movie from Shaw’s play. 

Androcles and the Lion is set in the Roman Empire at 
the time when the persecution of Christians by Julius Caesar 
was at its height. Christians were being tossed to the lions 
in the Colosseum to make sport for Roman nobles. 

Androcles is a young tailor. He has a way with animals 
and a house full of pets. He is also a Christian and tops the 
alphabetical list of Christians to be rounded up and marched 
to Rome. He evades the soldiers for a time by taking to the 
woods. Here he comes upon a lion and—to his own surprise— 
finds himself pulling a thorn from its paw instead of being 
eaten. The lion pads off into the forest and Androcles is 
taken prisoner. 

From first to last, however, plans for persecuting this 
group of Christians go awry. And when the first of them, 
Androcles, is finally tossed to a lion in the Colosseum—well, 
you can guess what happens. 

Shaw’s play is full of jest, but underneath the fun he 
drives home a serious point—how silly it is for one group of 
men and women to persecute another group. 


Caesar (Maurice Evans, left) guesses his captain's fondness 
for the Christian captive Lavinia, and needles him about her. 


Ferrovius forgets his vow not to fight, kills all 
six of Caesar’s best gladiators, and wins par- 
dons for all the Christians—except Androcles. 


nae aE ths IRS PES 


Androcles prays as he—and breathless spectators— 
await his death from the hungry lion. But instead of 
eating this Christian, the lion fondly licks his face. 





- 
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NCE there were three kings in the East and they were 

wise men. They read the heavens and they saw a cer- 
tain strange star by which they knew that in a distant land 
the King of the World was to be born. The star beckoned to 
them and they made preparations for a long journey. 

From their palaces they gathered rich gifts, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. Great sacks of precious stuffs were 
loaded upon the backs of the camels which were to bear 
them on their journey. Everything was in readiness, but one 
of the wise men seemed perplexed and would not come at 
once to join his two companions, who were eager and impa- 
tient to be on their way in the direction indicated by the star. 

They were old, these two kings, and the other wise man 
was young. When they asked him he could not tell why he 
waited. He knew that his treasures had been ransacked for 
rich gifts for the King of Kings. It seemed that there was 
nothing more which he could give, and yet he was not 
content. 


H: MADE no answer to the old men who shouted to 
him that the time had come. The camels were impatient 
and swayed and snarled. The shadows across the desert 
grew longer. And still the young king sat and thought deeply. 

At length he smiled, and he ordered his servants to open 
the great treasure sack upon the back of the first of his 
camels. Then he went into a high chamber to which he had 
not been since he was a child. He rummaged about and 
presently came out and approached the caravan. In his hand 
he carried something which glinted in the sun. 

The kings thought that he bore some new gift more rare 
and precious than any which they had been able to find in 
all their treasure rooms. They bent down to see, and even 
the camel drivers peered from the backs of the great beasts 
to find out what it was which gleamed in the sun. They 
were curious about this last gift for which all the caravan 
had waited. 

And the young king took a toy from his hand and placed 
it upon the sand. It was a dog of tin, painted white and 
speckled with black spots. Great patches of paint had worn 
away and left the metal clear, and that was why the toy 
shone in the sun as if it had been silver. 

The youngest of the wise men turned a key in the side of 
the little black and white dog and then he stepped aside so 
that the kings and the camel drivers could see. The dog 
leaped high in the air and turned a somersault. He turned 
another and another and then fell over upon his side and lay 
there with a set and painted grin upon his face. 


By Heywood Broun 


Illustrated by John Eugene Ropp 
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A child, the son of a camel driver, laughed and clapped 
his hands, but the kings were stern. They rebuked the 
youngest of the wise men and he paid no attention but 
called to his chief servant to make the first of all the camels 
kneel. Then he picked up the toy of tin and, opening the 
treasure sack, placed his last gift with his own hands in the 
mouth of the sack so that it rested safely upon the soft bags 
of incense. 

“What folly has seized you?” cried the eldest of the wise 
men. “Is this a gift to bear to the King of Kings in the far 
country?” 

And the young man answered and said: “For the King of 
Kings there are gifts of great richness, gold and frankincense 
and myrrh. 

“But this,” he said, “is for the child in Bethlehem!” 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
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Design for Christmas card by Nor-Shor 
Graphic Arts, Loke Forest, Illinois 


in Christmas cards and verse 


CLEAR NIGHT 


The sky had cleared 

by evenfall. 

I climbed the tilted 
boulder wall. 

The village shook 

like a patch of stars. 

I climbed the woods-edge 


pasture bars, 
and there among 


dark trees I found, 
pressed into 
the moonlit ground, 
the cloven hoofprint 
of a deer 
filled with silver 
water—clear 

roof that he 
Pad paused to look 
the valley over, 
Detail of drawing by Leonardo da Vinci, field and brook, 
card from Metropolitan Museum of Art but had decided 
woods were better— 
greener for 
a deer, and wetter. 





FRANCES FROST 


Reprinted by permission from 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


Design by Nor-Shor Graphic Arts, 
from Curzart’s, New York City 
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THIS HOLY NIGHT 


God bless your house this holy night, 
And all within it; 


God bless the candle that you light 
To midnight’s minute: 


The board at which you break your 
bread, 
The cup you drink of; 


And as you raise it, the unsaid 
Name that vou think of: 


The warming fire, the bed of rest, 
The ringing laughter: 


These things, and all things else be 
blest 
From floor to rafter 


This holy night, from dark to light, 
Even more than other: 


And, if you have no house to-night, 
God bless you, brother. 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


Reprinted by permission of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


Drawing by Saul Stein- 
berg, copyright 1952 by 
Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, N. Y 


Old English Beggars’ Rhyme 


Christmas is coming, the geese are getting 
fat. 
Please to put a penny in the old man’s hat; 
If you haven't got a penny, a ha’penny 
will do. 
If you haven't got a ha’penny, God bless 
you! 
ANONYMOUS 
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“Drummer on Camel,” old Turkish wood- 
cut from Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Design from card by De Rosas, 
from Curzart’s, New York City 
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An echo from yesterday—a message for today 


Broadeast from the Trenches 


FINLAND, 1939 


By WILLIAM L. WHITE, Foreign Correspondent and Journalist 


ABOUT THIS-PIECE: Few events stir 
our pulses more deeply than a heroic 
defense in a righteous cause against 
oppressive odds, Such an event was 
Finland’s defense against Russia in 
1939, when without warning the Rus- 
sians overran their tiny neighbor to 
the north. It followed Stalin’s shameful 
pact with Nazi Germany in 1939 and 
the refusal of the Finns to yield to 
Russian demands for large slices of 
their country. 

For the first two months of the war, 
which broke out November 30, 1939, 
the Russians were dealt one stinging 
defeat after another by the tiny army 
of stout-hearted Finns. The free world 
was surprised and gave the Finns its 
hearty applause. 

But Finland was doomed to eventual 
defeat. The Russians threw a “human 
sea” of troops against the Finns and 
forced them to their knees. An ex- 
tremely harsh treaty of peace was 
signed March 13, 1940, 

Se much for the historical back- 
ground. But wars are fought by men. 
And men are human and _ sensitive. 
They have memories of homes and fire- 
sides and loved ones. The piece which 
follows gives you the human side of that 
war, and it reminds us—as if we could 
forget!—that this Christmas, too, on a 
tiny peninsula in Asia free 
fizhting oppression. 


ILLIAM L. WHITE, speaking 

to you on this Christmas night 

from Finland, the country 
where our legend of Santa Claus and 
his reindeers first began. 

Reindeer still pull sleighs in the 
north of Finland tonight, carrying sup- 
plies to the little nation’s army which 
is fighting to press back the great army 
which would come in. But if part of 


men are 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
and Columbia Broadcasting System. 


our Christmas story began in Finland, 
it, Finland, is also the country where 
Christmas ends, for beyond the line 
of its armies lies that great land where 
there is no Christmas any more, and 
where the memory of its stories is dim- 
ming fast. 

And this is why I can tell you tonight 
about the last Christmas tree. And al- 
though you have many finer ones in 
America tonight, tall trees gay with 
tinsel, proud with sparkling colored 
balls, and rich with presents under- 
neath wrapped in pretty papers and 
tied with silver cords, I think you would 
like these even better when you know 
about that brave and sad last little 
Christmas tree at the very edge of the 
land where Christmas ends. 

Even without our guide we might 
have found the last Christmas tree by 
following the sound of big guns. Pres- 
ently, when they were close, we left 
our cars and followed a trail in the 
deep snow. It wound toward the guns 
through a tall spruce forest, the snow 
on the branches glistening in the moon- 
light. 

We were told to walk quietly now. 
Talking in whispers, we passed places 
where the white snow had been gashed 
deep by shell craters, and at last we 
came to the front-line post-of-com- 
mand. The officer here greeted us in a 
tired voice, saying we should go no 
further, as this forest had only yester- 
day been retaken from the Russians, 
whose lines were a few hundred yards 
ahead, and his men had not had time 
to dig safe trenches. But perhaps we 
would like to go down into his front- 
line command-post dugout, talk to his 
men and see their Christmas tree. 

The dugout was deep beneath snow 
and earth and warmed from the zero 
weather by a tiny stove. Tired men 
were lying on the straw-strewn floor 
and rose to greet us. 





The officer said sledges had come 
laden with Christmas presents for the 
men—warm sweaters and socks knitted 
by their wives or Christmas cookies 
and tarts baked by them and there 
would be something for each man. 

We asked when the men up ahead 
in the last machine-gun posts and dug- 
outs would get their presents and he 
said not until tomorrow, but they would 
not mind, because each man knew why 
he must be there and what must be 
done and not one would wish himself 
in any other place. And because the 
people of his country love Christmas 
so much, each one could carry it with 
him in his heart. 

But the tree would be saved for 
them to see. The tiny tree stood near 
the stove. Little red and white wax 
candles had been tied by men’s clumsy 
fingers to its branches. The officer said 
the candles could not be lit, because 
this might be seen by bombers through 
the dugout’s canvas roof, Also tied to 
the green spruce twigs were a few 
gumdrops—the kind you buy twisted in 
colored wax papers. At the very top 
was tied, not a sparkling glass star, but 
a cheap cardboard image of Santa 
Claus—and this was all. 

We asked the officer who sent these 
ornaments, and he said that they came 
from a very small girl whose father 
was out on the last line tonight, and 
who brought him these little things so 
that at least he could have his own 
Christmas tree. So the tree would be 
kept as it was in the dugout until he 
came back from his outpost. 

So when you take your last look at 
your own fine tree tonight before turn 
ing out its lights, I think you will like 
it even better since you know about 
the last sad little Christmas tree of all, 
which could not even have its poor 
candles lit because it faces the land 
where there is no Christmas. 
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Focus on Reading 


Quick Quiz 
A. Pink Angel (p. 7) 


Count 10 points for each correct answer. Total: 30. 

1. Christmas, says the teller of this story, “came twice 
that year for me.” Check the two incidents listed below 
which Rod had in mind when he made this statement. 

a. Hearing the garbage man singing “Joy to the World.” 

_b. The sight of his little sister Jean in her angel costume. 


. His arrival at school with the shepherd costume made 
of “buffalo that died of old age.” 


. Suddenly seeing his mother and Jean backstage and 
knowing that his mother was proud of him for much 
more than just his having the lead in the play. 

. Rod grew up that Christmas because 

. he found out that it’s not really hard to play the 
leading role in a play. 

. he discovered the joy of giving up something for 
someone else. , 


. he finally realized that Christmas is just for little 
children. 


B. Pygmalion (p. 3) 

Count five points each. Total: 10. 

Put a check beside the one statement which best explains 
why Jane’s brothers were giving her “lessons in popularity.” 
Put 2 checks before the statement which best expresses their 
ideas as to the qualities a popular girl should possess. 

__a. Jane’s brothers were afraid of being disgraced by 
their sister. 
. The brothers wanted their sister's first experiences in 
high school to be happy ones. 


. A popular girl wears fancy clothes, and acts a great 
deal older than she is. 


. The brothers thought that Jane was too stupid to learn 
things for herself. 


. A popular girl moves and acts in a lady-like way, and 
acts friendly to everyone. 


C. The Mustangs (p. 32) 
Opposite each of the following questions, write the letter 
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of the phrase which best answers it. (Count 10 points for 
each correct answer. Total: 40.) 


__1. Why did Pacing White Stallion refuse food and drink 
and eventually die, after he had been captured? 


2. Who was Bob Lemmons? 


—3. What is a manada? 
__4. Where can bands of mustangs now be found? 
a. only in the tales and legends of early America. 

. a mustanger who led wild horses into captivity. 

». because he preferred death to loss of freedom. 

. because his captor did not know how to feed him. 
. a group of mares which follows a stallion. 

in the western prairies. 


. the owner of a large horse ranch. 
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By Frolik in The Best Cartoons from Punch (Simon and Schuster) 
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D. Androcles and the Lion (p. 12) 


Underline the phrase which identifies each of the follow- 
ing. (Count five points each. Total: 20.) 


1. George Bernard Shaw: an American novelist, an Irish 
playwright. 

2. Androcles: a Roman tailor who had a way with ani- 
mals, a Greek lion tamer. 

3. Tommy: a lion that didn’t like to eat Romans; a lion 
that had a thorn pulled out of its paw by Androcles. 

4. Androcles and the Lion: originally appeared as a play; 
orignally appeared as a short story. 


My total score_ 


(Perfect total score: 100) 


What Do You Think? 
A. The Mustangs (p. 32) 


1. Among his explanations of why the stories of mus- 
tangs have captured men’s imaginations, Frank Dobie sug- 
gests that these wild horses appeal to our love of beauty 
and to our love of freedom. 

Spirited. Do you think it must have been true—as Dobie 
suggests—that the beauty of the mustangs lay largely in the 
fact that they are spirited? How would you explain the 
difference between the words wild and spirited? Do you 
think that an animal or person must be wild and unfettered 
in order to be truly spirited? Or can a person be spirited in a 
quiet and gentle way? Discuss whether you agree with 
Frank Dobie that only “the spirited are beautiful.” 

Wild and free. In what ways did the mustangs symbolize 
man’s love of freedom? To what extent are you, as a civilized 
human being, less free than the mustangs? Were the mus- 
tangs completely free? By being less free than they, do you 
gain advantages that are worth the price you pay in free- 
dom? If so, what are they? Could you consider your limita- 
tions as giving you a different type of freedom? Discuss the 
various types of freedom. For instance, when you grow up, 
do you feel less free than you were as a child—or free in a 
different way? Explain. 


B. Frankincense and Myrrh (p. 14) 


The tin dog. For what reasons does Heywood Broun sug- 
gest that the youngest Wise Man’s gift was the best gift of 
all? In the light of this reasoning, what ought we first to keep 
in mind when we select gifts for friends and family at 
Christmas? 


Do you believe that the youngest Wise Man was “more 
blessed” because of his choice of a gift? Or is there some- 
thing also to be said for the other two Wise Men—who, 
while they may not have chosen gifts so suited to the Child, 
did bring Him things that they themselves set great values 
on? 

The perfect gift? Were all these gifts really well-chosen— 
if for different reasons? The elder Wise Men’s gifts because 
they gave what they would like to have for themselves—the 
things that, within their understanding, were the best pos- 
sible gifts? And the younger Wise Man’s gift because it 
showed the imagination of the person who thinks in terms of 
the one to whom he is giving the gift? Or do you think 


that only the younger Wise Man’s type of gift is truly appre- 
ciated? Is it sometimes true that the wrong gift may repre- 
sent as much love on the part of the giver as the right gift? 
Discuss. 


C. Pink Angel (p. 7)—Pygmalion (p. 3)— 
Holy Morning (p. 24) 


For what reasons do you think that the families portrayed 
in these three stories were happy ones? Which of these 
families—Rod’s (Pink Angel)—Jane’s (Pygmalion) —Sabina’s 
(Holy Morning)—would you yourself be happiest to belong 
to? Why? 

What characteristics of the family lite described in each 
of these stories would you especially like to have in the 
family you will want for yourself in the future? What is your 
idea of the ideal family? Do you think that people in a rural 
area such as that described in Holy Morning have a greater, 
less, or equal chance of family happiness than those who 
live in more settled areas, such as those described in Pink 
Angel and Pgymalion? In which of the stories did you think 
that old and young liked and understood each other the 
best? Why? In which of the stories did the sister and/or 
brothers seem to you to have the most satisfactory relation- 
ship? Why? 


D. Game of Chess (p. 19) 


How does Alexis’ attitude toward chess reveal his char- 
acter? What qualities, for instance, are revealed by his 
timing of his moves? By his unwillingness to be beaten by 
Constantine? His reliance upon “flashes of inspiration” that 
enable him to outwit his opponent? Would you enjoy play- 
ing a game of chess with Alexis? Why or why not? 


Between the Lines 


A. In each of the following sets of quotations, identify 
the speaker (Alexis or Boris). 


1. a. “Have you no desire to pray?” 
b. “I'd rather chat.” 


. a. “I do not hate you. . . . You and I are nothing.” 


b. “How odd! I thought that everyone of your sort 
hated me.” 


. “God has delivered you into my hands.” 
. “Pah! I have delivered myself into your hands.” 
a. “This is a solemn moment for us both.” 
b. “Solemn? To me it is simply grotesque.” 
B. Point out the theme around which each set of quota- 


tions centers, and discuss the difference in the two men’s 
points of view. 


C. Alexis had no faith in man or God, only faith in his 
own mental powers. He had no ideals, no capacity for love. 
His guiding principle was that—at all costs—he would not be 
duped, not be outplayed in the game of life. 

Do you think it is true that in embracing any faith, enter- 
ing into any love, accepting any ideal, human beings run 
the possibility of being duped? Would you agree that we 
can only be safe from the risk of being duped if we forgo 
all belief in things greater than ourselves? 
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Have Fun With Words 


A. Words That Sting 


Everyone knows that words can hurt, just as they can 
also inspire, encourage, and please. Unfortunately, however, 
many “stinging” words are often used without a real under- 
standing of their meanings. Then they often hurt twice— 
and in the wrong way. 

When it’s necessary to use a word as a weapon, the word 
should be carefully and intelligently chosen. You don’t use 
a howitzer to shoot a bird; and you shouldn't say that a 
person is “terrible” when you mean inconsiderate, unreliable, 
or some other such specific word. 

The ten words in this month’s vocabulary group are 
“stingers.” Study them carefully—and then, whenever you 
use one of them yourself, you'll have a better idea of how 
much ammunition you're firing. 


Match the words in Column I with their correct defini- 
tions in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Column II definition opposite the number of the Column I 
word. Count 10 points for each correct answer. Total score: 
100. 


Column I Column II 


__1. bestial a. tiresome, wearying 
. one easily tricked, a gull 
». opposed to, reluctant to 
. empty of meaning, pointless 
. cant . self-importantly, in a show-off 
manner 
deceiving, pretending to be some- 
thing one isn’t 
g. low, brutish, beast-like 
. abnormally gloomy, sickly 
insincere words 


2. hypocritical 


. pompous 


. tedious 


» averse 


. inane 


cae 
em 
aa 
__6. morbid 
Pos 
pee 
seein 


fanatic one who is overly and unreasonably 
__10. dupe enthusiastic 


My score 


(Note: Each of these ten words was taken from this issue 
of Literary Cavalcade. To make doubly sure you understand 
the words, check the ways in which they are used in this 
issue. ) 





Crossword 
Puzzle 
Answer 


Sure, you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 4-C of Cav- 
alquiz. 
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Our Greek Is Showing! 


Did you catch the three Greek names that were used in 
various ways in this month’s issue? And did you know why 
these names were used as they were—what references they 

suggested? Just in case 
your answer to both ques 
tions is no, here’s the 
story: 

“(The tradition of the 

White Mustang] belongs 
now with the memories of 
Pegasus and Bucephalus.” 
(p. 35, col. 1) 

Pegasus. In Greek myth, 
Pegasus was a_ winged 
horse who was the servant 
of the great Greek god 
Zeus. 

Bucephalus. Bucephalus 
was a wild, high-spirited horse who belonged to Alexander 
the Great, first of the world conquerors. Only Alexander was 
able to tame and ride him. 

Pygmalion, by Frank Gilbreth and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey (p. 3). 

Pygmalion. Pygmalion was a Greek sculptor who made 
an ivory statue of a woman and then fell in love with it. 
The statue came to life and he married her. 





B. Put Words to Work 

First, correct any mistakes you have made in Section A. 
Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the sentences 
below one word from Column I at left which best fits the 
meaning indicated in parentheses. These meanings are 
synonyms of words in Section 1. Ten points for each sen- 
tence. Total: 100. 


1. The foreign minister declared himself __ 
to any such proposal. (unfavorably disposed toward, unwill- 
ing to accept) 

2. Good manners do not require that you be 
(false, deceitful, insincere) 

3. Everything in this book is mere__. 
without honesty and sincerity) 


(words 


4. Mrs. Pinswithers described her operation in 
detail. (depressing, unwholesome) 


5. I found Mr. Boswick’s lecture more 
than informative. (boring, tiring) 


6. Only a fool or a would undertake such 


a task. (enthusiast, one who is excessively zealous) 


7. Beardsley muttered some —____ comment, then 
laughed nervously. (senseless, meaningless) 


8. The leader of the concentration camp was denounced 
as a man of _ __. character. (vile, brutal, animal-like) 


9. “Do you take me for a 


one easily fooled or deceived ) 


Ra ?” he cried. (some- 


10. His advice would have been better received if he 


had offered it less ___. (in a manner emphasizing his 


own importance) My score 





Composition Capers 


“But I can’t think of anything to write about!” 

This is the age-old complaint of students faced with as- 
signments to write a theme, short story, or essay. Perhaps 
it’s familiar to you. You wrack your brains, stare out of 
windows, look up at the ceiling, and sigh for inspiration. 
But it often seems as though you've never had an experience 
—never known anyone or seen anything—worth writing 
about. 

A good method of finding your way to a subject when 
you get caught in this pathetic situation is to look at pic- 
tures. Perhaps just flipping through the pages of a magazine 
or newspaper will do. Study the pictures to try to find out if 
they suggest something that you might write about. Here’s 


what we mean: 

Take a good look at this month’s Cavalcade cover, which 
was drawn specially for us by Richard Decker, well-known 
New Yorker cartoonist. Does this cover contain an idea for 


a story, poem or essay that you might write? Maybe the 
answers to the following questions will help you to decide. 


1. Where do you think this scene is taking place? 


2. Who are the people assembled—what relationship do 
they have to each other? For instance, are the young boy 
and girl brother and sister—or boy friend and girl friend? 
Who is the older woman? 

3. What does each person in the picture feel—and why? 
For example, is the boy embarrassed? If so, why? Why is the 
girl smiling? 

4. Is this the middle of the story? If so, what events led 
up to this situation? What events will follow it? Or is this 
the end of a story? If so, what has gone before? 

5. What kind of writing do your ideas about this picture 
lend themselves to? A humorous essay called “Mistletoe Can 
Be a Pain in the Neck”? A short story called “Too Many 
Relatives”—about a boy who spent an entire Christmas holi- 
day trying to get away from his relatives, so he could be 
with his girlP What? 

If you answered all these questions about our cover pic- 
ture, you should have the makings of a good piece of 
writing. Why not try putting it on paper? 

And in the future, whenever you find yourself moaning 
that you can’t think of anything to write about, try this 
“picture-looking” method of arriving at a topic. 





1. 
smn 


° 8. 
°1L. 
°19. 
14, 


15, 
17. 


*18. 


The United States is rep- 
resented by Uncle —__. 
“...Glory to the new- 
inches 

“... the little Lord Jesus 
laid down his _—. head.” 
“—_._.. in a manger.” 
The message of Xmas: 
Peace on —_. to men 
of good will. 

Popular among Xmas 
decorations are silver 


Greek prefix meaning 

~unpoe es ia”... 

dermis.” 

Fish eggs. 

Baseball star, _. Gehrig. 

Christmas carol “The 
Joys of Mary.” 


. Comedian who features 


3. “Angels We 


37. 
38. 
39, 


40 


. The Yule — 
81. 
33. 
35. 


funny inventions; Ed 


; “O Come, A aa 


Faithful.” 

“= Three Kings of 
Orient Are.” 

Heard 
on High”’—French carol. 


. “The last joy of Mary 


was: That Jesus could 

open the —— of heaven.” 
Baba and the 40 

thieves. 

__.. burns. 

Touch lightly with paint. 

The South of the VU. S. 

Banishment from one’s 

native country. 

Passage for air. 

Cut into cubes or squares. 

Finishes, 

Belongs to it. 


. Exchanges (colloquial). 
2. Eagle’s nest. 
3. “The hopes and fears of 


all the years are 
in thee tonight.” 


. The Christ Child is often 


referred to by this term. 


. Be indebted to. 
. Revive lost strength or 


spirits, 


. Most women’s stockings 


are made of this. 


. The next joy of Mary 


was the joy of three: 
That her Son Jesus could 
make the blind to __..” 


9. The _.. Wise Men. 
3. Center of our solar 


system. 


. “Remember Christ our 


Savior was born 
Christmas Day.” 


. Heroine of The Return 


of the Native, Eustachia 


. Moist; damp. 
2. Carried on a campaign. 
3. Possessed. 


. The fifth joy of Mary 


was that “Jesus could 
raise the dead _.__..” 


. One of Santa’s reindeer. 
. Leave. 
. A decree. 
. Business transactions, 
. Allows. 
2. The Christ Child had 


“no crib for a 


. Abbreviation for “inde- 


pendent.” 


. Roman numerals for the 


number 12. 


Merry Christmas 

















































































































@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) are all related to Christmas. See how 
many of these starred words (there are 19) you can get. 
Allow yourself 3 points for each starred word and one point 
for each of the others. Add a bonus of 14 points if you get 
all the starred words right. If you get all the words, plus the 
bonus, you should have a total score of 100. Answers are 
on page 3-C; but don’t look now. Wait until you have corii- 
pleted the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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Boris (right) cocks his pistol toward Alexis in a scene from the NBC-TV production of “The Game of Chess.” 


The 


(ame 
of 
CHESS 


A One-Act Play 


By KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN 


DECEMBER, 1952 


ABOUT THIS PLAY: The action takes 
place in Russia shortly before the revo- 
lution of March, 1917, in which the 
Russian people overthrew the tyranny 
of the Tsars and tried to establish a 
democratic government. The character- 
izations bring out forcefully the clash 
between the peasants and the arrogant, 
aristocratic ruling class. 

But the moderate revolutionists did 
not foresee that their triumph would be 
brief. In less than a year the Com- 
munists, a small minority in the gov- 
ernment, seized control by force and 
launched their land on the policies of 
oppression and aggression that have be- 
come a threat to the whole democratic 
world, 

However, the historical backg>sund is 
only incidental to this play, Primarily 
this is a play about character and why 
men act as they do. 


This wasn’t a game of chess . . . it had become a game of life and death 


CHARACTERS 


ALEXIS ALEXANDROVITCH, TSAR 
Boris IVANOVITCH SHAMRAYEFF 
CONSTANTINI 

FOOTMAN 


The scene is a wainscoted room in 
the house of Alexis. High windows at 
the back left; at the right back is a 
double door giving into an anteroom; 
against the right wall is a couch; under 
the window, at the back, another couch 
and several chairs give the room a lux- 
urious air. Alexis and Constantine are 
playing chess at a small table in front 
of an open fire. There is a large table 
in the center of the stage with fruit, a 
flagon of wine and glasses 


ALexis: You seem to have lost your 
cunning, Constantine. 





20 


CONSTANTINE: Wait! 

Avexis: Perhaps the pawn? 

CONSTANTINE: No. (He moves.) So! 

Avexis: Ah, ha! That, eh? Well, well! 
The cunning is returning, is it? 

(He strikes a little bell beside him 
and again scans the board.) 

CONSTANTINE: Is the hour up, your 
excellency? 

Avexis: No, no! 
minutes to play. 

CONSTANTINE: Your excellency tires 
of the game, perhaps? 

A.exis: No, I never tire of the game. 
When I do that, I shall tire of life ‘itself. 


Chess is as much a gauge of 


We still have ten 


a man’s 
mental development as love or war or 
politics or any other game. When I 
play bad chess, I shall have ceased to 
be a competent governor. We patricians 
do not justify our lives by the toil of 
our hands. We must keep it tuned and 
timed and oiled. Ah, yes, it is that way 
we serve. When the machine balks or 
stops we are nothing. 
But 
was thinking of other things. 

Avexis: Was I so? Well 
shall see, we shall see! 
of other things, eh? (He makes a move 
swiftly.) There, match me that if you 
can, 

ConsTANTINE: Ah! The move 
that could have saved your king! 

A.exis: There you have it! I doze, 
I dream, my mind wanders, and then it 
comes in a flash. The one move on the 
board! It is by such flashes I know my 
self, 

CONSTANTINE: 
inspiration. 

Avexts: Perhaps! But behind inspira- 
always, the the 
game. 

(A footman enters.) 

FoorTMan: Your excellency rang? 

Avexis: Is the Shamraveft 
waiting? 

Footman: A man, Boris Ivanovitch 
Shamrayeff, with a letter 
excellency, is waiting in the secretary’s 


CONTANTINI your excellency 


We 


I was thinking 


well! 


one 


Your excellency has 


tion, technique of 


man, 


from your 
room, 

Avexis: You may bring him here in 
three minutes. 
FOOTMAN: 
the 
orders received from 


but 
the 
Constantine 


excellency, 
know if 


Pardon 
wishes to 


Mr. 


secretary 


are correct. 
Avexis: What orders? 


Reprinted by permission of The Stage 
Guild. Copyright 1914 by Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman, 1941 by The Stage Guild. NO- 
TICE: The acting rights of this play are 
reserved, and performances are strictly for- 
bidden unless the express consent of The 
Stage Guild or its representatives has first 
been obtained. Applications for permission 
should be made to The Stage Guild, 50 
South LaSalle St., Chicago. 


FoorMan: That the man, Boris Ivan- 
ovitch Shamrayeff, is not to be searched. 

Atexis: There is no occasion to 
search the man. 

(Footman bows and withdraws. ) 

ALexis (to Constantine): Your move, 
my dear Constantine. We have exactly 
two minutes to finish the game and 
one minute for questions. 

(He lays his watch beside the chess- 
hoard.) 

CONSTANTINE (moves): So! 

Avexis: Ah! One moment! 
What now? (He moves.) 

CONSTANTINE: This. (He moves.) 

Avexis: And this! (He moves.) 
: Ah ha! I could check 


excellency in five 


There! 


CONSTANTINI 


mate your more 
moves. 
ALexis: The 


Tell me, you are quite certain that your 


two minutes are up 
agents made no mistake in the matter 
of this man, Shamrayeff? 

Quite your 
excellency. I begged you to have him 
put 


CONSTANTINE: certain 


under arrest yesterday. There is 
absolutely no question. The man’s en 
tire history is in your hands. 

Avexis: And, in spite of all this, I 
have granted him a personal interview. 
I have given explicit orders that he is 
not to be searched. In short, I must be 
a fool, eh? 

CONSTANTINE: I cannot question your 
excellency’s judgment. 

Avexis: Ah, you can’t question my 
judgment, eh? But you think! I saw 
something behind your eyes just now 
when you said you would check-mate 
me in five moves. You were thinking, 
“Alexis Alexandrovitch, for all his fine 
talk, is not what he used to be. Some- 
thing has slipped away from him.” Do 
you think I’ve become a coward? 

Constantin; Your excellency! 

Avexis: I sometimes think so my- 
self; that there will be no 
flash, that I shall be check-mated once 
and for all. That's why | keep you here, 
hour after hour, playing chess with 
me; that’s why I am tempted to try 
another kind of game with this man, 
Shamraveff. 

CONSTANTINI 


sometime 


Then you have a def- 
inite reason for seeing this man? 

Avexts: None that you would under 
stand. 

CONSTANTINE: But, in that 
might I point out to your excellency 
Surely it would be safer- 

Avexis: Don’t speak to me as if you 
were speaking to a child. I know what 
you think: “Alexis Alexandrovitch is not 
what he was. Things are slipping past 
him, he needs watching.” Well, the 
time is up. You have your orders. 

ConsTANTINE: Shall I take away the 
chessmen? 

Atexis: No, leave them as they are. 


case, 


We'll finish the game when I ring for 
you. (Constantine rises and hesitates. ) 
Well, well, well! You're going to say 
something. You think the game won't 
be finished. We'll see. We'll see about 
that! 

CONSTANTINE: 
lency— 

(Footman enters, followed by Sham 
rayeff.) 

FOOTMAN: 
rayeff. 

(Shamrayeff wears the clothes of a 
respectable artisan. He is, apparently, 
somewhat younger than Alexis, strong 
ly built and has a rather fine but stolid 
face. He stands with his 
hand.) 

ALexis: So, so! You are Boris Ivano 
vitch Shamrayeff, are you? Well, well! 

Boris: Yes, I am 
Shamrayeff! 

Avexis: You found it hard to get at 
me, did you? Hard to get an interview 
with Alexis Alexandrovitch? 

Boris: Not so hard as I had expect 
ed, your excellency. 

Avexis (to Constantine and foot 
man): Well, what are you waiting for? 


I beg your excel- 


Boris Ivanovitch Sham 


cap in his 


Boris Ivanovitch 


This man has something important to 
say to me. He’s bashful. He can’t speak 
out before so many people. 

COoNSTANTINE: Your excellency, I will 
wait in the passage. 

ALexis: Nonsense, nonsense! Go into 
the garden and think about your game 
of chess! Go! 

(Constantine and footman go out.) 

Atexis (to Boris): Sit down in that 
chair. I want to look at you. (Boris 
looks around uneasily.) Ah! There is no 
one watching us. This room is in a 
corner of the house—nothing but win 
dows behind you, no balcony, no hang 
ings. Open the door you came in by 
there is no one in the passage. Turn 
the key, if you like. 

(Boris steps quickly to the main 
doors, throws them open, looks into the 
passage, shuts them again, the 
key in the lock and slips it into his 
pocket.) 

You see we won't be disturbed. Now, 
sit down and tell me what you want. 
(Boris sits down but nothing.) 
Tongue-tied, eh? You don’t know how 
to begin? Embarrassed, eh? 

Boris: No, I was only wondering 

Avexis: Ha, ha! Wondering, eh? 

Boris: I was wondering why 
excellency chose to give me this op- 
portunity? 

Aexis: This opportunity? 

Boris (looking up): This opportu- 
nity to kill your excellency. 

Avexis: So, so! To kill me? That’s it, 
is it? Well, well! I thought as much, 
but of course, I couldn’t be sure. Well, 
well! Go on, go on! 


turns 


SAYS 


your 
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Boris (simply): God has delivered 

you into my hands. 
’ Aexts: Pah! I have delivered myself 
into your hands. That's the simple fact 
of the matter. I could have trapped 
you so easily, too, but I didn’t even 
have you searched. You may as well 
take the pistol out of your pocket. 

Boris: Your excellency seems amused. 

Auexis:; No, no, not amused! I'm only 
curious to see you handle the thing— 
morbid curiosity, if you like. Take it 
out, man, take it out! 

Boris: This is a solemn moment for 
us both, your excellency. 

Avexis: Solemn, eh? Well, well! 
Solemn! Oh, I suppose it is solemn for 
you, Boris Ivanovitch. To me it is sim- 
ply curiously grotesque. Well, well! 

Boris (takes out pistol): Keep your 
hand a little further from that bell, if 
you please. 

ALexis: I shan't ring. You would 
hardly wait for them to answer the bell, 
would you? No, no! I’m not such a fool 
as to think you’d do that? Well, well! 
I lift my hand and you shoot? 

Boris: Yes. 

ALexis: Exactly. Well, I won't lift 
my hand. 

Boris: Nothing on earth can save 
you, Alexis Alexandrovitch. 

Atexis: Nor you, my friend, for that 
matter! You hardly expect to leave the 
house, shall we say, unmolested? 

Boris: I do not expect to leave it 
alive, excellency. 

Aexis: No, that would be asking too 
much. I was here to let you in. I won't 
be able to let you out again. You will 
have lost a useful friend, Boris Ivano- 
vitch, 

Boris: Your excellency! 

ALExis: It is in your hands to end the 
interview. Come, come, you must hate 
me a great deal, my friend, to give your 
own life for the sake of taking mine. 

Boris: I do not hate you. 

ALexis: So? How odd! I thought that 
everyone of your sort hated me. You 
might at least flatter me to the extent 
of showing some emotion. Come, come, 
flatter me to that extent. 

Boris: I do not care to flatter you. 

Atexis: Ah, well, well! I shall have 
to do without it then. 

Boris: My own feelings have nothing 
to do with it. I am an instrument of 
God. 

Atexis: Do you happen to play a 
good game of chess? 

Boris (nervously): Why do you ask 
me such a thing? 

ALEXIs: Because you interrupted a 
game here. Constantine threatened me 
with check-mate in five more moves. 
Check-mate in five moves! No, no! Not 
so easy as that! 
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Boris: I have had enough of your 
jestings, excellency. 

Avcexis: You won't play then? Well, 
well! I had promised myself to finish 
the game. We shall see! We shall see! 

Boris: Surely your excellency has 
something you wish to say— 

A.exis: I have told you once, when 
you tire of the interview it is in your 
hands to end it. What are you waiting 
for? You become tedious! 

Boris: Have you no desire to pray, 
excellency? 

Avexis: No, I'd rather chat. 

Boris: As your excellency likes. 

A.exis: Yes, yes, we'll chat until you 
gather courage to do what you came 
for. 

Boris: It takes no courage to kill a 
thing like you. 

Avexis: It takes a certain kind of 
courage to kill—rats. 

Boris: 
lency. 

Avexis: So, so! The lot fell on you, 
did it? The honor! The distinction! You 
look at it in that way, don’t you? Like 
the rest of your kind, you have political 
ideas, eh? 

Boris: I have no political ideas. 

Avexis: No political ideas? Well, 
well! No personal hatred? Pray explain 
yourself, man. 

Boris: I am a peasant. My father and 
my father’s father were peasants. You 
are a noble. Your line runs back to Tar- 
tar princes. It is a matter of centuries 
of pain and slavery against centuries of 
oppression and violence. I take no ac- 
count of today, only of yesterday and 
tomorrow. Your acts have been cruel 
and harsh, doubtless. I hardly know. I 
throw them out of the scale. I throw 
out my own suffering. They are not 
enough in themselves to tip the balance. 
You and I are nothing. It is caste 
against caste. I gave myself to the revo- 
lutionary party, yes! I am their agent 
as you say, but I know little of their 
ideas for Russia. I care less. I only 
know that the band to which I belong 
represents the struggle which I feel in 
my own breast. I am their willing tool. 
I do their will because the right of ven- 
geance comes down to me in the blood. 

Avexis: Yes, yes! A fanatic! 

Boris: It is my order against yours. 

Axexis: Ah, your order against mine, 
eh? Centuries of pain against centuries 
of oppression. Well, well! You set aside 
today, do you? You throw your own 
little pains and penalties out of the 
scale on one side, and my little tyrannies 
and floggings and acts of villainy out on 
the other? You see yourself only as the 
avenger of a caste against a caste. The 
right of vengeance and the need of it 
comes down to you in the blood, does 
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it? You're exalted by the breath of 
dead peasants, are you? It’s because of 
that and only because of it that you 
take pride in the work you have set your 
hand to. Huh! Grotesque! You strike the 
air with a rod of smoke. You've stum- 
bled upon the essence of the inane. 
You're about to commit a_ fantastic 
mockery of Justice. 

Boris: I have held my hand too long! 

Avexis: Wait! There is still some- 
thing to be said; something for you to 
think of in the moment between the 
time you take my life and the time you 
take your own. You are about to kill 
the man you might have been yourself. 
You are about to—I, and not you, am 
Boris Ivanovitch. 

Boris: What rubbish are you talking 
now? 

ALEXIS: 
vitch! 

Boris: Why! You are mad! 

ALexis: Wait! When you were a 
child, you had a foster-brother. You ran 
with him in the fields. You slept by his 
side at night. You fought with him over 
rough toys and bits of food. When you 
were seven years old, a man on horse- 
back came and took him away. You 
never knew his true parentage and your 
father flogged you when you cried for 
him. Can you remember that? 

Borus: Aye, I can remember that 
well. 

Avexis: Your father deserted your 
mother the following year. A little later 
she died. She told you nothing of the 
other child. You went to Kieff, to the 
house of your uncle, and became ap- 
prenticed to a bootmaker. 

Boris: Leave off! You can’t mystify 
me by telling me the story of my own 
life. It proves nothing. Your agents have 
ways of knowing such things: what I 
was, what I am, everything. 

Avexis: Yes! Leave all that! As you 
say, it proves nothing. Yet we are 
foster-brothers, you and I. 

Boris: A sign! 

Avexis: Our good mother was en- 
dowed with a grim sense of humor. She 
sent her own boy to be reared as the 
son of princes, and the little aristocrat, 
left with her for safety at the time of 
the Makaroff meeting, she sent to—well, 
you know to what sort of a life she sent 
him. 

Boris: Give me a sign! 


You are Alexis Alexandro 


Avexis: I have no sign to give you. 

Boris: Ah, ah! What else? What else 
have you to tell me? 

Auexis: I, and not you, am the son 
of peasants. Do you see now why I call 
your errand grotesque? 

Boris: Lies! Lies! Lies! What do you 
expect to gain by telling me such lies? 

Avexis: Nothing. 
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Boris: Do you expect me to believe 
you? Do you expect me to embrace you 
and clap my hat on my head and toss 
this pistol out the window and tell you 
to do what you like with me? 

Avextis: I expect nothing. I know that 
I am one dead man talking to another. 

Bons: I can’t fathom you. I know 
there must be some trick up your sleeve, 
but I can’t fathom you. 

Avexis: There is no trick. You asked 
my why I chose to give you this oppor- 
tunity to kill me. I'm telling you. That's 
all. 

Boris: Lies! Utterly useless lies! 

Avexis: No! Utterly useless truth! Do 
you think I wish to believe myself Boris 
Ivanovitch Shamrayeff, born a peasant? 
I, who have sat in high places and given 
my life to preserving an order of men 
to which I do not belong, which my 
blood ought to cry out against. Do you 
think I would have believed it if the 
belief had not been forced upon me? 
I have ways of knowing truth from 
falsehood, my friend. You are striking 
at a man who is dead before you touch 
him. What I have found out in the past 
week, others already know. I have come 
to the end, I tell you. I have been a 
fantastic dupe. I cannot go on. I would 
have killed myself today, but I have a 
horror of taking my own life. You have 
come in time to save me from that. 

Boris: Was that your only reason for 
seeing me? 

Avexis: I admit I was curious to see 
another man who had been as great a 
dupe as myself, 

Boris: Lies! Lies! What else? Have 
you anything more to say? 

Avexis: I only ask you to finish your 
work. Unless you have a scruple against 
killing your— In which case, go! The 
door is still open to you. 

Bons (sneering): Very pretty! Very 
touching! Go back, eh? And tell my 
comrades that I let Alexis slip through 
my fingers because he told me a child’s 
story.of changeling foster-brothers? No, 
no! 

(He cocks his pistol.) 

Avexis: Kill me, then! 

(Boris raises the pistol.) 

Bouts: I— 

Avexis: Pull the trigger, man! 

Bonus: I can’t. There’s a chance that 
what you have said may be true after 
all. (He lays down the pistol.) And yet, 
I can't live if it’s false. And I can’t live 
if it’s true! 

Avexis: In either case, we must both 
die. 

Boris: Aye, you speak the truth there, 
but I dare not kill you. I tell you, I dare 
not! There must be some way out! Some 
other way! 

Avexis: Are you brave enough to 


take poison? Yes! Good! Do you see this 
ring? I press a spring, so. There is a 
fine powder under the stone, so! I drop 
a few grains into one of these glasses. 
We draw lots. One of us drinks the 
wine and the other still has your pistol 
to use! It is very simple after all. 

Boris (rises): Yah! Now I see the 
trick! Lies! Lies! Every word of it was 
lies! I can see through you now. You're 
devilishly cunning with your sleight-of- 
hand, but I draw no lots for poison with 
the like of you. 

Avexis: Have it your own way. See, 
there’s more than enough for both. Take 
the glass in your own hands, divide it 
yourself, pour the wine yourself, and 
then, to satisfy you, I'll drink first. 

Boris: You carry the bluff to the bit- 
ter end, do you? Well, we'll see. 

(He mixes the powder and pours the 
wine and hands one glass to Alexis.) 

ALexis: To your easy death, brother. 

(He lifts the glass and drinks.) 

Boris: Ah! So you're a brave man 
after all! (He lifts the glass and pauses.) 
What if I were to leave you now, eh? 

ALExis: My men have orders to seize 
you the moment you leave the room. 

Boris: In that case! (He lifts the 
glass.) To your final redemption, 
brother! 

ALExis: Sit down! 

(Boris sits down.) 

Boris: Have we long to wait? 

ALExis: Perhaps five minutes. It’s a 
Chinese concoction. They call it the 
draught of final oblivion. I believe it to 
be painless. I’m told that one becomes 
numb. Do you find yourself becoming 
drowsy? 

Boris: No. My senses seem to be be- 
coming more alert. Your voice sounds 
very sharp and clear. 

Avexis: Lift your hand. 

Boris: It seems very heavy. Are you 
afraid of Death, excellency? 

Avexis (eyeing him sharply): No, I 
am not afraid of Death, brother, not in 
the least. 

Boris: Nor I! 

Avexis: Good! Now, move your feet. 

Boris: I don't seem to be able to. 
That's strange. I can’t feel anything. 

Auexis: Nor I! Can you get out of 
your chair? 

Boris (slowly): I-I can hardly move 
my hand. I might move by a supreme 
effort but I haven't the will. I—I feel no 
pain, only a ringing in my head. 

Aexis: So? Well, well! Can you still 
hear perfectly? 

Boris: Yes—yes, I can still hear. 

Avexis: H’m, h’m. 

Boris: Tell me, on your hope of re- 
demption, was what you said to me 
just now the truth? 


A.exis: On my hope of redemption, 
eh? 

Boris: If it was, I ask you to forgive 
me. 

Aexis: I have nothing to forgive. 

Boris: Thanks! 

ALExis: On my hope of redemption, 
Boris Shamrayeff, everything I told you 
was lies! Lies! Lies! 

(Boris struggles painfully to his feet 
and lurches toward the table, where he 
has laid the pistol. Alexis springs to the 
table, seizes the pistol and tosses it out 
of the window. Boris supports himself 
against the edge of table, half sitting, 
half leaning against it, his mouth open, 
his eyes staring. He sways dizzily. 
Alexis stands before him.) 

Avexis: Well, you can still speak, 
can’t youP 

Borts: You fiend! You dog! You liar! 
Ha, ha, ha! At least you can’t escape! 
No need for me to strike you! 

Avexis: Ha, ha! 

Boris: Well! Sneer at me if you like. 
You are feeling the agony, too, Alexis 
Alexandrovitch. You can’t deny it. 

Avexis: I am not dying, Boris Sham- 
rayetf. 

Boris: But, I know! I saw! I saw you 
drink! You're dying, excellency. 

Avexis: Yes, we drank together, 
didn’t we? Well, well! And your eye 
wasn’t off me an instant, was it? And 
you didn’t lift your cup till I'd drained 
the last drop of mine, did you? Well, 
well, well! 

Boris: I saw you drink what I drank. 

Atexis: Yes, I did drink it, Boris 
Ivanovitch, didn’t I? But what is send- 
ing you down to fry with the stupid 
ghosts of your bestial ancestors is only 
embarrassing me with the slightest of 
headaches. 

(He chuckles.) 

Boris: It—it is not possible! 

Avexis: Eh? An oriental trick. A man 
in constant fear of poison may accustom 
himself, little by little, to a dose that 
would blast the life of an ordinary man. 
A fantastic precaution these days, only 
interesting to an antiquarian like my- 
self. Well, well, you can hear me, can’t 
you? I tell you I could have taken the 
entire mess; half of it seems to have 
been enough for you. (Boris makes 
an effort to get at Alexis but almost 
sinks to the floor.) No use, Boris Sham- 
rayeff! I advise you to hold fast to the 
table. 

Boris: Why? Why have you done 
this thing to me? 

Avexis: By St. Michael! I am of one 
order, you of another. You are a ter- 
rorist; the blood of my brother, shot 
down in the streets of Kronstadt, the 
lives of my friends, the preservation of 
the sacred empire—are these nothing— 
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Murder On TV 


Closeups from the Press 


(At the risk of suggesting impractical 
solutions to our readers, we venture to 
print the following newspaper accounts. 
They concern a TV-viewer who found 
a new way to deal with a television set 
that annoyed him with a bothersome 
program. It’s a rare TV fan who won't 
find himself amused by—and we suspect 
sympathetic to—this novel solution to 
the harassment of the Video Age.) 


But What Was the Program? 


From the Associated Press 


WEST HEMPSTEAD, Long Island, 
N. Y., Oct. 20—Frank Walsh put a bul- 
let through his television set last night 
because “it was playing too loud.” No 
charge was placed by police against 
Walsh who, as a Long Island industrial 
plant guard, has a license to carry a 
gun. But there will be a big charge 
placed against him—by the TV repair 
man. Walsh ruined the set. 


(The press promptly traced down the 
name of the program—and then set to 
pondering on possible consequences of 
this history-making action.) 


An Irate Video Owner Comes Up 
With an Unusual Solution 


By Jack Gould 
in the New York Times 

Police of West Hempstead, L. LI, 
have taken away the revolver of Frank 
P. Walsh, who on Sunday evening fired 
a bullet into the picture tube of his re- 
ceiver because he couldn’t stand the 


noise any longer. They should give him 
back his gun; his work has barely 
started. 

Mr. Walsh, who was trying to get 
some sleep in an upstairs bedroom, 
drew a bead on his console just as the 
Abbott and Costello program got under 
way. As anyone who saw the program 
can attest, Mr. Walsh is a man of dis- 
cernment. 

No doubt it will be only a matter of 
days before the Russians lay claim to 
Mr. Walsh: the genius who uninvented 
television. His public-spirited act opens 
new vistas for the television industry. 
No longer need the broadcasters worry 
about popularity ratings or how many 
receivers are tuned to a show. They 
can just go around and count the pieces. 

If the cops don’t give him back his 
rod, however, Mr. Walsh’s singular con- 
tributions to the national culture will 
be largely wasted. With just a modicum 
of effort there’s no reason why cathode 
homicide can’t supplant canasta. The 
first step is for the newspapers to stop 
listing program highlights. Thanks to 
Mr. Walsh, they may now be identified 
as “targets for tonight.” 

Mr. Walsh has not yet detailed what 
other programs are scheduled to attract 
his fire, but there’s no reason why the 
individual viewer can’t make his own 
nominations. Some possibilities readily 
come to mind: 

All middle commercials. 

English films that look as if they 
were taking place at midnight in a cel- 
lar. 

The synthetic excitement of the mas- 
ters of ceremonies on give-away shows. 


Comedians who blame their gag 
writers. 

Surely, Mr. Walsh deserves every- 
one’s encouragement. Don’t you have 
a little list? 


The Murdered TV Set 


Editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune 


It obviously is news when a man 
shoots a television set. Mr. Frank Walsh, 
the West Hempstead marksman who 
put a bullet through his large-sized 
screen, may not have been aware that 
he was making history. But he certainly 
has demonstrated a completely novel, as 
well as highly effective way of shutting 
off a TV set. 

His wife, understandably disturbed, 
called in the police after Mr. Walsh 
took dead aim and fired. But there is 
nothing about shooting television sets 
in the law books. 

Was it an act of unprovoked assault, 
or was it self-defense? This is a ques- 
tion that thoughtful citizens may well 
ponder. The answer depends in large 
part on what was on the screen at the 
time. Was it a politician? A comedian? 
A soap-opera? A commercial? All of 
these have been known, at various times, 
to provoke listeners to stern action. 

Without the answers to these and 
similar queries, it is impossible to judge 
the enormity of his crime, if crime it 
was. But let Mr. Walsh and others who 
share his feelings beware. Technology 
will not stand still. One of these days, 
someone is going to invent a television 
set that can shoot back. 





nothing—beside your dirty petitions of 
right? Pah! God has delivered you into 
my hands. I, and not you, am the in- 
strument of God today! Boris Ivano- 
vitch, can you still hear me? Eh? 

Boris: Yes! 

Atexis: So! So! One thing more! 
Why did I risk my own life to get yours? 
You would like to know that, wouldn't 
you? Why did I let you in here at all? 
You'd ask that if you could. Ha, ha! 
Well, it was because men were thinking 
that Alexis Alexandrovitch wasn’t what 
he used to be; because I was beginning 
to think so myself. Because I had begun 
to doubt my own wits. I had to let my- 
self be brought to bay. I had to look 
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into the muzzle of your pistol. I had to 
pit my life against yours in a struggle 
where I had no other weapon, no other 
help, than this. (He taps his forehead.) 
I think it unlikely that Constantine will 
check-mate me in five moves today! 

Boris: Fiend! Fiend! Fiend! 

(He crumples up and falls to the 
floor.) 

ALExts: So, it’s over, is it? Well, well, 
well! 

(He takes a cover from the couch and 
throws it over Boris.) 

A.exis (as if exorcising a ghost): To 
the night without stars! To the mist that 
never lifts! To the bottom of nothing- 
ness! Peace be with you! 


(He turns and taps the bell and then 
seats himself at the chessboard. The 
footman enters.) 

FoormMan: Your excellency rang? 

Avexis: Go into the garden and find 
Mr. Constantine. Tell him I am ready 
to finish our game of chess. 

(The footman bows and withdraws.) 

Avexis (studying the moves on the 
chessboard): So! So! The bishop—the 
queen! No! Yes, yes! I have it! I have 
it! By St. Michael, not in five moves, not 
in five moves tonight! Ah! Ha, ha! So! 
So! Well, well, well! 

(He rubs his hands softly and looks 
up just as Constantine enters.) 

Curtain 
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by ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


Sabina quit her job in town and came home .. . true, it was pleasanter home, 


WO miles from the hard highway 

[ by the way of a rough country 

road, and then a turn to the left 
along a soft lane that labored upward 
between two fields, and the track brings 
one at last to a cottage that stands be- 
fore a cedar hill where the foxes have 
their dens. Inside the cottage an old 
man, Uncle Tim Wheelright, sat before 
a slow fire asleep. 

Sabina, his granddaughter, having 
finished her morning tasks, came to re- 
plenish the fire. She piled small pieces 
of wood in the grate and laid on coal, to 
make a quick burning. The red coals 
underneath caught at the wood and 
turned it to a yellow flame. She was 
happy in the lapping of the flame and 
happy in the swift movements of her 
hands as they piled the coal above the 
burning sticks. 

No sharp voices spoke about her and 
no demand was made. These were re- 
membered—the slamming of doors that 
plied on double hinges, the low steady 
requests for food, again and again. “Get 


Reprinted by permission from Not by 
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but then Luke Shaw lived close by—and he might come to call 


ready the pitchers, ham, two hams, eggs 
on, ham and.” Being always ready for 
some other, being nothing else but 
ready—she had come away from this. 

Now she leaned over the fire she had 
enkindled and warmed her hands at the 
bright flame. It had been four weeks 
since she had come. Trembling with 
apprehension of what she might be do- 
ing, she had told the keeper of the res- 
taurant that she would quit the work, 
that she would go back home. Eyes fol- 
lowed her as she went among the tables 
as if eyes might add some accusation to 
her choice, 

Now she stirred the bright coals of 
the fire and turned about to rest on a 
low chair at the right of the hearth. 

Another besides Sabina came and 
went about the room or sat at the fire. 
This was Patty, who, being some years 
younger than Sabina, was now sixteen 
years old. 

Since Sabina had come back home 
the sisters would often look at each 
other to try to discover differences in 
their ways of being. Except that the 
older girl was more firm and hearty, 
there was scarcely a trace of difference 
between them: Soft gold-red hair clung 
to the head in a silken cap. A light curl 


played here and there at the fine mesh 
that came to an end at the nape of the 
neck. 

The old man still slept. Patty found 
herself a chair. Sabina was speaking 
happily: 

“Gone to town to work near eight 
months in a eat-place, and you'd think 
I'd be different. I felt no different, 
seems, while I was there.” 

“How different?” Patty asked. 

“Strange people to feed every day, 
and they're always on the way some- 
where, hurried and dissatisfied. Coffee 
poured out of a spout when you turn a 
crank. And do the same thing every 
day, over and over. They come in or 
they go out. They talk about what they 
care little about. .. . 

“I feel no different in spite of all 
I saw. I ought to look different,” 
Sabina said, “and I ought to feel 
strange. But I feel the way I did when 
I was sixteen. The day I turned eighteen 
I felt older and stranger. And so stag- 
gered inside I could hardly get a clear 
breath of air. But I forgot about it while 
I slept through the night, and two days 
after I remembered I hadn't recalled I 
was eighteen the whole enduren time. 
Then I tried to feel old and tried to 
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feel staggered again, but I couldn't. All 
the balance of a week I tried, but finally 
I forgot to try any more, and here I 
am, the same.” 

They laughed, and turned from the 
fire to look from the window at the 
small flakes of snow that fell as drops 
of frost out of the sky. The snow spread 
level over the lane before the house, 
where no track of man or beast had left 
a print. 


Tm barn lay west of the house and, 
like the house, faced the lane. There 
were two rooms to the house. These 
stood side by side, and one was known 
as the “west room” and the other as the 
kitchen. From his seat before the fire 
Uncle Tim could look through a win- 
dow beside the chimney and see the 
shelters where the animals were housed. 

In bad weather Uncle Tim sat much 
of the day before the open fire. He 
slept here many hours, but at nightfall 
he would take off part of his clothing, 
and sleep again in a small bed at the 
back of the room. In the working sea- 
son he would wake from his sleep and 
go out to the barn and the fields. Then 
he would work as if he were a young 
man, plowing his few rolling acres that 
lay at the foot of the high knob lands. 

He had been sleeping by the fire now 
the greater part of a month. Besides the 
bed in which he slept another, a fine 
bed, stood in the far right-hand corner 
of the room. It was dressed up with 
plump pillows and a_ bedspread of 
heavy crochet lace, and was offered to 
any who came as company. Sabina and 
Patty slept in a loft which was reached 
by a narrow stairway. 

Sabina and Patty would tend the 
barnyard animals each night and morn- 
ing. One of them would milk the cow 
and the other would make ready food 
for the hogs and the sheep. The old 
plow horse would be given his measure 
of grain and hay. When they had dug 
potatoes or cabbage from the mound in 
the garden and brought coal and wood 
to the kitchen and the hearth, their 
work would be done. Then they would 
prepare the vegetables to cook, or they 
would make butter from the cream, or 
carry pans of bread to the hearth where 
Uncle Tim slept and raise them there, 
all these matters being too light and 
pleasant to afflict them as labor. 

Sabina brought corn to the fireside to 
break the grains from the cob, food for 
the hens. 

Patty drew her chair near to the pan 
that held the corn and began to do her 
share of the labor. 

“What was it made you come back? 
Remember how you went away to make 


a heap of money while you worked for' 
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Jake Brown’s cousin that wanted a good 
stout girl to wait table in his hotel?” 

“It wasn’t a hotel, Patty. It was a 
place called ‘Eat.’ A hotel is different. A 
hotel is a place where you sleep.” 

“Tell the truth about why you came 
back home. I never did quite take the 
cause you gave for the reason why you 
came. Went to stay a year or always, 
and came back home before the year 
was done.” 

“I came because home is a fine place 
to be in,” Sabina answered. “I just love 
home. Home is so pleasant.” 

Uncle Tim waked suddenly and shift- 
ed his body to turn his other cheek 
toward the fire. He spread his thin 
hands out pleasantly toward the blaze 
and Patty asked: “What was it we told 
you to remember, Uncle Tim?” 

“I disremember,” he said. He looked 
from the window to the little brown 
clock and down toward his quivering 
knees, as if he were trying to think what 
the matter had been. 

“Has the old sheep lambed?” he 
asked. 

“How could she, Uncle Tim? Here 
it’s only December and she’s due in Jan- 
uary the last.” 

“I didn’t recall it was December,” 
Uncle Tim said. “Has Sabina come back 
from the city?” 

“She came 
more.” 

Uncle Tim laughed, shaking his head 
from side to side. “Has Christmas come 
yet, then? I don’t recall.” 

“Christmas comes tomorrow 
morning,” Patty answered him. 

Uncle Tim sat forward, a hand on 
each knee, his thin face turned a little 
to one side as if he were listening. Iron- 
gray hair stood over his head in a shock 
that was thinned only near the crown. 
He began to speak. 

“Christmas night, and it’s said magi- 
cal things come to pass. Nobody ever 
goes out to look, it’s said; but iffen you 
did you'd see a sight of strange signs. I 
recollect I told somebody that a little 
while ago, but I can’t remember who 


three weeks and 


ago 


in the 





In this story Patty says, “You 
like to hear about miracles far away 
~—but you don’t like to hear about 
one close at hand. Seems, then, as 
if it might harm you.” 

Nevertheless, Patty sets out to 
see a miracle on Christmas Eve. As 
you read the story you will learn 
whether she finds it or not. And 
you will discover that she sees 
other miracles—perhaps as wonder- 
ful as the one she was looking for, 
but so close she might have failed 
to recognize them. 
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"twas. It’s said strange things happen.” 

“Was it Luke Shaw you told? He's 
the only one that’s been here except 
Julie and Jake Brown.” 

“It might ’a’ been Luke Shaw I told. 
It’s said your own beast in your own 
barn will oftentimes kneel down on her 
knees at midnight. It’s said your horse 
or your sheep might kneel too. All kinds 
kneel. But it’s said your cow or your 
sheep do for certain. Midnight is the 
time for’t. Exactly at midnight rooster- 
crow, and you'll see your cow or your 
sheep kneel down.” 

“Not old Nan, our own cow.” Sabina 
spoke out sharply. “Not simple old Nan, 
surely.” 

“Same as any other.” 

“You like to hear about miracles tar 
away,” Patty said, “but you don’t like 
to hear about one that comes close to 
hand. Seems, then, as if it might do you 
harm. I wouldn’t want to have old Nan 
kneel down midnight of a Christmas. I 
don’t think I could drink the milk there- 
after.” 

“What did Luke Shaw say to what 
you told?” Sabina asked. 

“He said he didn’t think he had a 
cow or a sheep brute with religion 
enough to kneel down, like I said.” 

“If old Nan kneels, though, I'd want 
to know about it.” Patty began to shell 
the corn again. “Or if the sheep nannies 
or the old ram, I'd like to know.” 


Ftavinc told all that he knew of the 
legend of the kneeling beasts, Uncle 
Tim had fallen asleep. The day turned 
to a long slow dusk soon after two 
o'clock. Sabina was speaking. 

“Home is pleasanter. But I like for 
somebody to come for Christmas and 
for the snow to ease. Summer, and all 
the girls on the creek down the valley 
come here, with the boys, to play and 
run in the pasture down toward the 
woods, where the trees are thick and a 
girl can hide till a boy finds her.” 

“Who came here last?” Patty asked. 

“Who? It was Luke Shaw. Came 
when Uncle Tim sold the hogs.” 

Patty laughed, looking past Sabina 
toward the fire. “What is it makes Luke 
Shaw seem bashful of a woman?” she 
asked. “He comes here to buy this or 
that head of stock from Uncle Tim and 
he sits by the fire hardly able to say 
what price cattle is if we come inside 
the door. Uncle Tim asked him one day 
what made him so bashful and he blew 
his breath in and out like our old buck 
sheep in October, so staggered he 
couldn't answer.” 

“It’s because Luke Shaw is so curly- 
headed. Curly-headed men are always 
bashful. Always ready to hide their 
faces and get red in the face.” Sabina 
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turned from the fire to gaze out on the 
snow, to hide the smile that always 
came to her lips with the speaking of 
this one’s name. 

“But you recollect the time last win- 
ter when we went to see his mother, 
and how he worked in the barn and 
wouldn’t come anear the house until we 
almost had old Penn hitched up to leave? 
Then he came, red-faced and pert and 
fresh, and he hitched the rest of old 
Penn up and twisted the traces so’s we 
had to get out on the road and put the 
harness to rights,” 

“Luke Shaw is right full of fun.” 

“I bejieve you like to say his name, 
Sabéna. You say it when ‘he’ or ‘himself’ 
or the like would do.” 

“All men are bashful,” Sabina said, 
after she had considered Patty's last 
speech, although she did not reply to it. 
“It’s not my belief Luke Shaw is bashful 
beyond nature.” 

“Come to study it out,” Patty replied, 
“he’s bashful only when he’s around 
yourself. Think back and see if that’s 
not so.” 

“I can’t think,” Sabina said. “If he 
went with Sippie Peek and joined up 
with all those Peeks he'd go across the 
ridge to live. It makes me sick inside to 
think so.” 

“But say again what made you come 
home. I never was satisfied you came 
home for what you said was the reason.” 

Sabina looked toward the window. 
Her eyes swept the long line of the 
Knobs, which stretched dimly now 
through the mists of snow, as a wall of 
white and gray lifting and falling in the 
blue of the sky where the clouds had 
thinned, toward the south. The familiar 
shapes came, as clear-cut, in the un- 
familiar vista of snow. 

“I came to see Luke Shaw again, is 
why I came,” she said. “Nobody I saw 
where I went was so hearty with life or 
so ready in fun.” 

“Wouldn't that be a bold reason to 
come back nearly ninety miles and give 
up a good job that paid you cash 
money? Wouldn't it be bold?” 

Was it bold to look at some other 
quietly from behind a shut door? she 
asked. Last time she had waited in the 
garden, digging the turnips, until he 
found her there. 


‘tax plum cake stood, turned from 
its pan, to cool on the table. A plucked 
fowl beside it waited for the morrow’s 


cooking. Making preparations for 
Christmas, Patty brought coal and wood 
to the fireside. Uncle Tim waked with 
the clattering and he asked: 

“Hadn't I better, Sabina and Patty, 
go out now and feed?” 

“We fed all,” Sabina answered. 


“Uncle Tim knows everything, even 
when he’s asleep.” 

The old man stretched his limbs as if 
he meant to keep awake for a while, but 
he turned slowly from the fire and 
closed his eyes, smiling faintly. 

“I'm fairly of a mind to go out to the 
barn at midnight and see what the 
sheep and old Nan might do,” Patty 
said. 

“I am of a mind to go too,” Sabina 
said. “I never once suspicioned old Nan 
might know when Christmas comes and 
kneel down. I left her ready to sleep, 
close to the buck sheep and the two 
nannies. Uncle Tim is a joker some- 
times, but believed in a firm way, no 
matter. . . . The hounds are in a mean 
way off on the ridge. I fastened the 
barn tight with the wooden pin.” 


“You shut Christmas inside the barn * 


and _ bolted 
laughed. 

“Sippie Peek is a bold girl with big 
bold eyes. I’m sad to think’ Luke Shaw 
might now be at her place.” Sabina 
leaned back in her chair to say this and 
folded her hands. 

“When he came here last, before he 
went to the garden where you. dug the 
turnips, I said a word ‘to him about 
Christmas.” 

“What could you say to Luke about 
that?” 

“I talked to him a considerable long 
while. I said, ‘A person’ goes, when 
Christmas comes, to the place he most 
wants to be,’ and he said it: was as 
truth itself, a person did so if he mor- 
tally could,” 

Having said this, Patty added, “ 
wonder could we wake up at near 
twelve o'clock and go out to, the barn. 
I could have the’ lantern ready.” 

“We could set the alarm in the old 
clock to go off with a little sputter ata 
time near to twelve,” Sabina answered. 

“Not enough to wake Uncle Tim. We'll 
lay down to sleep in the spare bed and 
have a night before midnight, and | get 
up when the clock makes a little sound.” 


shut the door.” Patty 


Patty brought the lantern and tended - 
it carefully. Then Sabina waked. Uncle. 


Tim and told him it was time to sleep 
in the bed. She brought an earthen jug 
of hard cider to set on the hearth. so 
that it would be warm and mellow for 
drinking on Christinas morning. ‘With 
Patty, she made up the’ bed “for com- 
pany with clean covers and lay down to 
sleep, thus honoring themselves and the 
night. 

“I feel all in a flutter and drowsy in 
my head,” Patty said. 

And Sabina: “I feel the same as you 
describe, ready to laugh and all in a 
flutter.” 

“It is pleasant,” Patty said, “but out- 
side are the hounds. Oh, hear how 


they scream under the bark as they go. 
But some of it is the wind against the 
three scraggly cedars maybe.” 

“They are a mean set, to pleasure 
themselves on the hurt of a sheep.” 

“It’s a strange world where such is 
the way things use. I can hear the dogs 
come nearer.” 

“The foxes kill the rabbits and the 
birds and the geese, and the hounds 
kill the foxes.” 

“But mankind is the only one that 
wars on his own kind. That's a thing to 
think about surely.” 

“Drives his own sort away and hunts 
his own down off the face of the earth 
does he, Sabina?” 

“Mankind does. The mankind is the 


_ only sort that so uses his own. I used to 


read, thé papers in the eat-place. Day 
after day it told about such.” 

“Why then, would a beast kneel 
down to his religion if that’s the way 
mankind uses?” 

Sabina could not answer. The dogs 
were running hard again, among all the 
fields. They swept over Uncle Tim’s 
hayfield and leaped the fence to howl 
in their flight across the snowy stubble 
where the ¢orn had been. The small 
brown clock on the mantel began to 
strike in a faint metallic beat, the ham- 
mer pulsing lightly on the cracked 
metal. Six faintly tinkled notes fell. It 
had been dark since five. Patty was 
asleep. The alarm clock ticked in low 
swift rhythm. The dogs were leaving 
the field and were set toward the high 
ridge behind the house, as if they had 
left the sheep and gone after the foxes. 
They would run less swiftly through the 
brush and leap over the dewberry 
briers, and how] at the tangled ravines 
where the fallen trees lapped and 
twisted together among the deep drifts 
of snow and the leavings of last week’s 
ice. 

In Sabina’s thought swift hounds 
Were running down the world. The 


mouths of the hounds were open to cry 


their wrongs, to whimper for pity and 
anger at the fox that would not be 


-caught,. War roaréd across the world. 
Men in thousands were made to run 


from land to land, and no place was 
left for’ them to be. The world was 
twisted-and turned about, and fear ran 
swiftly on the track of courage to de- 
vour courage in its frenzied jaw. When 
the ‘swift procession had passed, the 
warmth of her own being folded over 
her and she fell into a deep sleep. 


A LITTLE flutter of sound from the 
clock waked her. Sabina called Patty 
and they arose and put on their clothes 
swiftly. Patty stirred the fire to a fine 
blaze. They were bright with daring 
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and laughter over their dressing, each 
one wanting to be the first ready. Patty 
lighted the-lantern with a splinter from 
the wood on the hearth. They wrapped 
shawls about their heads and drew 
heavy coats over their shoulders. Then 
they opened the door of the room and 
went to the porch outside. 

The clouds had parted and the snow 
had ceased to fall. The light of the set- 
ting moon fell as a red glow over the 
white fields. About the house the snow 
was trampled, as if the dogs had been 
running near to the house not long 
since. A faint flow of sound came from 
the barn, where the setting moon thrust 
a dense shadow, a sound like the whis- 
per made by the moving limbs or wings 
of beasts and fowls. The cock crowed 
once, a weak fluting of chilled and muf- 
fied sound. 

Then Sabina saw that some living 
creature was crouched beside the door- 
step. She went down the two low steps 
and stood, calling for the lantern, call- 
ing Patty to see. A form lay in the drift 
of snow, but it moved once and drew 
more nearly to the wall as if it would 
hide more deeply there. 

“There is snow on its face and blood,” 
Patty called out. 

“Blood on its coat. Call to it.” Sabina 
leaned near to Patty and whispered. 

“Who is it?” Patty cried out. 

“Who are you? Is she hurt?” They 
were asking. 

“It is not a woman-person. 
child. It has got on a light coat.” 

Sabina reached fearfully toward the 
creature and laid a hand upon it and 
she brushed aside the snow. It was a 
crouching animal. Her fingers were en- 
tangled in cold damp wool. Patty held 
the lantern closer and they saw the 
torn flesh of a sheep and saw blood 
dripping freshly from a wound. 

“What sheep is it?” Patty asked. 

“It is one tormented by the dogs. It 
is hurt but not dead.” 

“She is a young ewe, hardly past the 
age of a lamb. See how smooth her coat 
is. The dogs have bit her on the neck 
and have run her most to death.” 


It’s a 


Tom ewe was passive and trembling. 
Sabina drew it from the ground and 
made it stand. Then Patty caught at the 
head and guided it up the steps. They 
brought her into the house and led her 
to the corner to the right of the fire- 
place, where she sank swiftly down. 
Sabina renewed the fire and she brought 
a torn cloth with which to bind up the 
bleeding neck, but she did not know 
how to make use of the cloth, and so the 
beast lay. The head was small and the 
face was dark and without wool. A coat 
of wool lay over the creature's back like 
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a cloak that had been put on for a cold 
season. Legs that were bare of wool 
and dark-skinned, like the face, lay out 
from beneath the creature’s trunk. The 
wool was soft and fine; for the beast, 
being very young, had never been 
shorn and still wore its first fleece. 

“Whose sheep can it be?” 

“I can’t give up yet it is a woman or 
a child. I got such a mortal shock to see 
it in the snow and see it look human.” 

“It is a pretty sheep.” 

“What can we do?” 

“Oh, it is stretched out to die. It cries 
like a child in a terrible pain.” 

The ewe lay on its side, stretched out, 
limp and bent with pain. It cried in 
long wailing bleats. Then it began to 
pant heavily and to shake, as if a spasm 
were upon it, and it gave birth to a 
small lamb. The new-born beast was no 
larger than a month-old kitten, but was 
alive. The mother curled slightly to in- 
clude the little one between her stiff- 
ened limbs and lay in a swoon as if she 
were near to death. 

“What can we do now?” Sabina asked 
herself and asked Patty. “Oh, what can 
we do? The mother is like to die.” 

At that moment a step began to beat 
heavily outside, as if a man were com- 
ing through the snow. The feet stamped 
at the door and then a slow, gentle 
knock sounded, to make it known that 
someone asked politely to be let in. 
Patty went to the door and when she 
had opened it a little way Sabina saw 
that Luke Shaw stood outside. He was 
laughing. His face was ruddy in the 
light of the lantern and the fire. Small 
spirals of dark-brown hair stood over 
his head as a close hood. His eyes were 
shining with their own brightness and 
with the cold. “I said, ‘I see a light.’ 
Reason why I came,” he said. 

“Oh, come inside,” Patty said. She 
was drawing him inside the door. “Oh, 
look, Luke, at what is here on the floor, 
and just now got born a little lamb. The 
mother is about to die. Come in and 
help us.” 

Sabina began to tremble to know 
that she must show him the torn beast. 
She caught her breath in deep panting 
sobs, like those of the bearing sheep, 
and she pointed to the young ewe 
where it lay in the space beside the 
hearth. 

“Oh, she will die. We must hurry 
and do...” 

Sabina turned toward the sheep. 
Shaw leaned over the beast, which was 
stretched out limply now as if it would 
yield up life altogether. 

“How did she get inside a man’s 
house? ... A hot drink. Give me quick 
a little of whatever is in the jug. A hot 
mash of meal would be good... .” 
Shaw began to work with the ewe. 
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They leaned over the sheep. Sabina 
laid the lamb on a cushion near the 
fire. Then she made steady the crea- 
ture’s head and Shaw poured the drink 
into her mouth and rubbed gently on 
her lifted throat. Patty went away to get 
the meal and she mixed it with a little 
of the water from the kettle on the 
hearth. Shaw fed the mash with his fin- 
gers. They knelt together beside the 
animal. “Oh, don’t let it die,” Sabina 
whispered. 

“Oh, I'm atraid it will. What can we 
do? Give it a little more of the drink.” 

“Get the cup.” They called orders to 
each other and leaned together above 
the suffering beast, pleading with each 
other that it might not die. 

“She is better,” Shaw said at last. 
“See how she makes herself ready to 
rest. Not stretched out like a thing dead 
or ready to die. She’s laid down like a 
sheep will. She’s on the way back to 
life. Let her ease herself and rest a little. 

“Lay the lamb close beside . . . here, 
close beside the ewe. She might come 
around faster with the lamb against her 
side.” Shaw took the lamb from Patty's 
hands and placed it beside its mother. 

“She might get it some milk if she 
feels it against her side.” 


Sients looked across at Patty, who, 
like herself, knelt above the suffering 
sheep. In the mirror of Patty she saw 
herself as she looked kneeling beside 
the faint ewe. The face was pale in the 
after-midnight hour of broken sleep, 
but the cheeks and mouth were red 
from the hours spent each day outside 
in the glow of the cold. She laid a gentle 
hand on the ewe’s thigh and bent the 
lamb a little nearer to enfold the small 
new-born. “Oh, see, a few drops are al- 
ready come. See,” she said, “Oh, see, 
Luke Shaw, there will be milk.” 

“What sheep is it?” Patty asked. 

“Reason why | came,” Shaw said, “is, 
I saw a light... .” 

Uncle Tim was awake. He arose to 
sit in his bed and he looked about smil- 
ing, but when he saw the sheep and 
the lamb in the corner he shook his head 
as if he had not remembered aright, 
but he smiled again. 

Outside a horn was calling the dogs. 
Their cries now were but the answering 
notes that followed the command of the 
horn. Shaw looked past Patty and 
looked straight toward herself. 

“I saw a light and I said, ‘Sabina is 
not asleep, I know. I'll go where Sabina 
is. Christmas time, and a man goes 
where he most wants to be. Is why I 
came to Uncle Tim’s door. Out with 
Tobin and Brown to quiet the dogs. 
‘Sabina,’ I said, ‘is not asleep. I'll go, 
I said, ‘to be where Sabina is.” 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


“AA OTHER!” 

She sat upright in bed, strain- 
ing to hear over her heartbeats. She 
was sure someone had called. The 
silence rang in her ears like swelling 
ocean waves that roll, muffled in fog, 
on thirsty beaches. Little sounds be- 
came evident gradually—the rumbling 
thunder of a distant train with its ac- 
companying whistle—a dog’s bark. . . . 
Her mind began to think, to wonder. 
.. » Perhaps, at the moment she thought 
she had heard someone call, her daugh- 
ter had been killed. The car could 
have swerved on a piece of ice, and 
smashed into another. Some crazy teen- 
age speed-demon could have rammed 
the car she was in. Thank goodness she 
trusted Jerry's driving! He was a sen- 
sible boy at least. 

What time is it, she wondered. Per- 
haps it had 5m snowing. She got 
out of bed and went to the window, 
standing on her tiptoes because the 
floor was cold. The black and white 
evening was a perfect Christmas etch- 
ing. The light on the lamp-post seemed 
suspended in air, and cleared a path of 
white in the darkness, So this was the 
anniversary of the Christ Child’s birth. 
It was not hard to imagine. All the 
bleak, harsh lines of winter were soft- 
ened by the fresh-fallen snow. Across 
the street, tiny, multi-colored lights 
tinted the snow as they glistened on an 
evergreen. When she opened the win- 
dow, the intoxicating air flooded over 
her like the mellow peal of a bell. She 
shivered deliciously and shut it again. 
How good a cup of coffee would taste, 
she mused, slipping on her robe in the 
darkness, and shuffling into her cold 
mane. 

She made her way quietly down the 
stairs, not wanting to awake anyone 
with a light or a noise. A sweet pine 
fragrance wafted up to her and brought 
memories of past Christmases when she 
had made her way downstairs in the 
dead of night to arrange the presents 
Santa Claus would bring. Her arms 
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filled with boxes, trying not to trip or 
rattle the tissue paper, she and her 
husband had tiptoed from the attic 
and private closets and other hiding 
places down to the cheery living room, 
which was grinning with gifts. What a 
beautiful array there always was when 
they finally finished and crawled weari- 
ly into bed, only to be bounced awake 
at the earliest ray of dawn! Larry and 
Anne would vie with each other to be 
the first to see the wonderland of gifts 
but finally, just before falling asleep, 
each would solemnly promise not to 
sneak down without the other. One 
year, this promise was not good enough 
for Anne, as her older brother had been 
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“aty ayes boastful about being the 
rst to awaken, and ‘specially since his 
room was at the head of the stairs. So, 
much against his will, Anne determined 
to guard the stairway all night, and fell 
asleep in the large chair in his room. 
When she awoke, she heard celestial 
singing from far off and breathlessly 
whispered “Angels,” before she realized 
it was a choir on her brother’s radio, 
which he had under the covers. 

She smiled at these thoughts, absent- 
ly gazing at the black coffee with the 
yellow-white cream mushrooming up 
from the bottom. She munched a 
Christmas-tree cookie Anne had made 
that afternoon, as she had _ bustled 
around the kitchen happily, wearing 
the battered apron she Pad made in 
eighth grade, with her hair in pin curls, 
and her eyes as gay as tinsel. She had 
really been eager about the Christmas 
Eve dance, and about Jerry. All she 
had wanted for Christmas was the new 
formal, and her joy had made her 
mother’s Christmas complete. At least it 
would be complete, she shivered, when 
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Anne returned home safely. It was 
three o'clock. 

She walked slowly into the spacious 
living room, feeling and loving the 
warmth, fragrance, and peace. The 
shadowy Christmas tree promised hap- 
piness and reassured her aching heart. 
Presents were heaped around its base 
in colorful wrappings that shone in the 
darkness as a shaft of light from outside 
illuminated them. The family’s enjoy- 
ment of Christmas had matured as the 
quantity of presents decreased, she 
philosophized. Each moment was treas- 
ured when Larry was home from col- 
lege, and Anne was home from a date, 
and her husband home from a business 
trip. A new and truer meaning of 
Christmas had emerged from the 
happy, though dying, embers of the 
children’s old material conception of it. 

She had better get back in bed, she 
thought. Anne would be disappointed if 
she found her waiting up. If only she 
could keep from thinking of all the 
things that could easily happen. She 
had already decided to leave such 
things to the hand of fate, or God. 

She heard the far-off moan of a fire 
engine . . Or was it a police siren 
broadcasting the fate of a teen-age acci- 
dent? She lay back against the com- 
forting pillow. How soft the snow must 
be, she thought, if it is as cold and 
white as this pillow and these sheets. 
I don't think I'll ever make it to 
sleep. ... 

“Mother!” 

Again she awoke, frightened. 

“Mother, are you awake?” 

“Yes, dear, is that you? Are you—did 
vou have a good time?” 

“Marvelous, Mom!” she whispered. 
“T'll tell you all about it in the morning. 
I just thought I'd let you know I'm 
safe. I didn't want you to worry.” 

“Thanks, dear, I didn’t worry. Good- 
night, dear.” 

“Merry Christmas, Mom.” 
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T WAS beginning to snow. Max 

Dawson quickened his step as he 
walked down Broadway. It was Christ- 
mas Eve and last-minute shoppers had 
long ago vanished. Carols blared from 
loud-speakers and the street lay lonely. 
A chill wind sprang up from the river 
carrying the mournful hoot of a tug. 

Max felt his heart lift high as he 
neared his destination. At the end of 
the next block the lights of a theatre 
marquee glowed like a string of wish- 
ing stars. Tonight his words would 
come alive on the lips of the greatest 
actress in the country. Tonight after 
long weeks of work, the play he had 
written would be born. 

Posters in the glittering lobby flaunt- 
ed her picture—Julia Delmar in “The 
Spell of Starlight.” Below, in clear, 
black letters was his name. Tomorrow 
the critics’ columns would murmur his 
praises in silken words. But would they? 
Max pushed the grey shadow of doubt 
into a far corner of his mind. The play 
would be a success. 

The snow was swirling down in a 
thick cloud as he entered the alley and 
he was not sure if the figure huddled in 
the doorway were really there or only 
a part of the mist. As he approached he 
saw that it was a little girl. She was 
bundled into a huge overcoat and flap- 
ping galoshes many sizes too big. Great 
dark eyes were set like pansies in her 
upturned face. The hand that emerged 


from the frayed cuff was red and 
chapped. 

“Hello, there,” Max said. “Isn't it a 
bit late for a youngster like you to be 
out all by yourself? Who are you?” 

“Mary,” she answered softly. 

“Aren't all little girls supposed to be 
tucked in bed on Christmas Eve, wait- 
ing for Santa Claus?” 

“I am waiting for someone,” she 
replied. 

“Who?” 

“Miss Delmar.” A smile of worship 
curved her mouth and her eyes’ glowed 
like candles seen through a stained- 
glass window. 

“Miss Delmar won't be leaving the 
theatre for hours. You'd better be get- 
ting home,” Max said gently. 

“Oh, no! I can’t. I have to see Miss 
Delmar—tonight.” She trembled in the 
cold wind. 

“Well, perhaps you could come in- 
side to warm up. You'll catch your 
death of cold standing out here all 
night.” 

Again her wistful face lighted. “Are 
you sure it’s all right?” she whispered 
as she followed him through the stage- 
door and past Pop, the old doorman, 
who sat tilted back in his chair, snoring 
gustily. 

She looked about her reverently as 
though she had entered a_ church. 
When she spoke it was in an awe 
filled voice. 

“It’s beautiful here,” she said. 

Max felt her cold little fingers curl 
in his. He tried to see beyond the 
cluttered, noisy hall with the eyes of 
a child but could see no beauty there. 


Opaque water color by Ann Brenneisen, Northwest Jr. High, Kansas 
City, Kan., won regional award in 1952 Scholastic Art Awards. 
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Christmas—wonderful word, wonderful season! At this 
time of year, that special feeling known as the “Christmas 
spirit” has a way of making you stop to catch your breath 

For everyone, the Christmas spirit means something dif- 
ferent. To some, it’s a time for memory and sentiment; to 
others, it means excitement and gaiety. But in whatever 
form the Christmas spirit comes upon you, it is a kind of 
heightened sense of living. 

Such a heightened sense of living is what any good 
writer—in any season—must bring to his work. For the good 
writer must see things with clear and fresh perception, as 
we do in those moments when the Christmas spirit steals 
upon us. 

We are proud of this month’s Cavalcade Firsts, because 
we befieve that each student whose work appears here 
shows in some way the perception—the heightened sense 
of living—that we have in: mind. 


It's hard to be a parent. . . . In “Merry Christmas,” Sally- 
ann Burgess reveals a warm and human understanding of 
the parent whose child has suddenly grown up. Sallyann 
says that, in writing this story, she had in mind her own 
childhood Christmases in Canada. But the situation she 
describes is duplicated in every home where a young boy 
or girl is in the process of “leaving the nest.” 


The magic of faith. . . . Sonya Rudzinski, author of “The 
Chosen of Nights,” introduces to the fast-paced setting of 
a modern theatre a little girl whose shining trust gives new 
heart to a professional actress. As in so many tales that 
have the theme of “a child who appeared among them,” the 
child in “The Chosen of Nights” seems to come from no- 
where and disappear into nowhere. The story thus contains 
mystery, as well as charm. 


Cold beauty. . . . Harry Scott’s poem, “Winter Seas.” 
presents a view of nature that is at once beautiful and cruel. 
He focuses on three main pictures: a savage sea, an attack- 
ing eagle, and a gull. He develops these themes in terms of 
color. As the gray wave breaks into white foam on a black 
shore, the effect is cold and austere. The red gull—its blood 
flaking on white feathers—introduces a note of struggling, 
defiant life. 


After you've read these three selections, talk them over 
with your friends, or with the members of your English class 
or school writing club. Could they have. been done better? 
Do they contain the germs of a story or poem that you might 
write? Do they suggest new techniqués, new ways of expres- 
sion? 

It’s always “open house” in our offices for your contribu- 
tions, criticisms, or suggestions for Cavalcade Firsts—so let's 
hear from you. In the meantime, a happy Christmas season 
to one and all! 





(Continued from preceding page) 
It was a make-believe world of card- 
board, tinsel and mirrors, fragile as a 
bubble, empty as a dreami. Stagehands 
pushed flats and shouted in harsh 
voices; the wardrobe mistress dashed 
by, her mouth full of pins; a stream 
of chorus girls clattored past on high 
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heels, their painted faces grotesque in 
the brash light. 

But to the little girl who shuffled 
along beside him it was beautiful. 

They made a_ curious twosome, 
the ruddy-cheeked man in the brown 
derby and the tiny urchin clinging to 
his arm. 
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Julia turned slowly from her lighted 
mirror. Mary stood rigid, staring at 
her with adoring eyes. 
She wore a i bom dressing-gown, 
crimson as a poppy. It spread like a 
fan to ripple at her ankles in lush 
folds. Dark hair fell about her flower- 
like face, caught up at the sides with 
diamond stars. 
Her voice was rich and warm. “Hello, 
Max.” ° ' 
“I've brought a visitor, Julia. Mary’s 
a great admirer of yours. She simply 
had to see you*tonight.” Max winked. 
“Well, Mary, I'm very flattered that 
you should come out on such a night 
just to see me,” she said, stretching 
out a white hand. 
“Do you know what I'm going to do, 
Miss Delmar?” the child ¥ eoteed 
“No.” Julia leaned closer. 
“I'm going to save this visit. I’m 
oing to press it, like a flower in a 

k and “put it up on’a shelf in my 
mind. Then.I ean keep it always.” She 
looked up at the actress with solemn 
eyes. “You're going to be a success 
tonight, Miss Delmar. It’s Christmas 
Eve. 

The call-boy’s voice in the hall an- 
nounced: “Curtain in five minutes, Miss 
Delmar!” and the sweet moment was 
broken, shattered and lost forever. 

The colored maid hustled Max out 
of the door with Mary. When julia re- 
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Sage she gripped the knob so 
tightly that her knuckles shone white. 
“Come along,” she smiled. “You shall 
bring me luck tonight.” So as the little 
girl watched breathlessly from the 
wings, the curtain lifted and her idol 
drifted across the huge stage. Again 
Julia Delmar spun her web of magic 
and the audience sat enthralled. When 
the final curtain fell the applause 
rumbled, a thousand hands beating a 
deafening rhythm of triumph. 

No one had seen the little girl leave. 
Julia hurried down and flung open the 
stage-door, looking out on the silent 
alley. It had stopped snowing, but the 
smooth white blanket was unmarred 
by foot prints. 

Quickly Julia was swept in to the 
gay chattering crowd that swelled 
about her. Honeyed words of praise 
throbbed in her ears. Her room was 
filled with flowers; telegrams arrived, 
Fedorovitch, the director, strutted 
about like a proud pigeon, announcing 
pompously, “A champagne supper at 
my apartment—” 

The little girl in the huge overcoat 
was forgotten. Who was she, Max won- 
dered. Where had she come from? 
Perhaps she was only a shadow, a part 
of the mist... 

“You'll be a success tonight, Miss 
Delmar!” she'd whispered, her eves 
glowing like candles seen through a 
stained-glass window. “It’s Christmas 
BVOr st 
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WINTER SEA 


By HARRY SCOTT 


Classen Senior H. S. 
Oklahoma City, Oklo. 


Teacher, Mrs. Hazel Livingston 


White, white, white, 


And a gray wave breaking; 


Edging the black shore 
With bursting snow! 


Cold, cold, cold, 

And a red gull tossing; 
Mad in his triumph! 
The eagle below. 


Frozen blood 

On his breast now flaking; 
Colors the white frills 
Above his wing. . . 


Higher yet, 


With a cloud his crossing; 


Only the spirit 
Can hear him sing! 


Harry Scott says that 

his poem, ‘‘Winter 
Sea,” owes something 
to Tennyson’s classic 
poem, “Break, Break, 
Break” — although he 
himself was not con- 
scious of this fact until 
some time after he had 
written it. 

“Tennyson,” says 
Harry, “is among my 
favorite poets, but in my opinion, no one in 
the literary field exceeds Carl Sandurg, whom 
| once saw in person .. . not to mention Frost 
and Masefield.” 

Harry is active in the dramatics program of 
Classen Sr. H. S., in Oklahoma City. He is presi- 
dent of the Notional Thespian troupe of the 
school, as well as of the Little Theater. Last 
month, he played Frank Butler in the school’s 
fall production of the musical comedy, “Annie, 
Get Your Gun.” 

Harry also serves as a justice on the Student 
Council supreme court. He would like to be 
either a dramatic critic or a playwright after he 
finishes college. 


Oil painting by Ray White, West High School, Madison, Wisconsin, won regional award, 1952 Scholastic Art Awards. 
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The MUSTANGS 





and fired the hearts of the men who tried to break them 
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e ABOUT THESE STORIES: The 
days when wild horses galloped freely 
over the great grassy plains of our west 
and southwest are gone forever. These 
proud, untamed creatures—known as 
mustangs—were gradually rounded up 
and, herd by herd, broken to the saddle 
or the plow by the westward-moving 
settlers and ranchers. Yet while they 
roamed the prairies, the mustangs cap- 
tured the imagination of all who knew 
them. And today stories of the mustangs 
still bring a thrill, perhaps because the 
mustangs’ passion for freedom appeals 
to something deep in each of us. 

We feel sure you'll enjoy this excerpt 
from Frank Dobie’s new book. Mr. 
Dobie—Texas-born and a horseman him- 
self—has chosen a subject close to his 
heart. Here’s the way he describes the 
mustangs: “Halted in animated ex- 
pectancy or running in abandoned free- 
dom, the mustang was the most beau- 


Reprinted by permission from The Mus- 
tangs, by J. Frank Dobie. published by 
Little, Brown, and Co. Copyright 1936, 
1949, 1950, 1951. 1952 by J. Frank Dobie 
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The coyote duns, the smokies, the blue roans, the snip- 
nosed pintos, the bays, the cream-maned palominos. 


Illustrations by Charles Banks Wilson from The Mustangs 


tiful, the most spirited and the most 
inspiring creature ever to print foot on 
the grasses of America. When he stood 
trembling with fear before his captor, 
bruised from falls by the restrictive 
rope, made submissive by choking, 
clogs, cuts, and starvation, he had lost 
what made him so beautiful and free. 
Only the spirited are beautiful. The 
antlered buck always appears nobler 
leaping the brush than he measures 
lifeless upon the ground. One out of 
every three mustangs captured in south- 
west Texas was expected to die before 
they were tamed. The process of break- 
ing often broke the spirits of the other 
two.” 

Now let’s hear Mr. Dobie tell a leg- 
end about one of the most superb of 
this wild breed .. . 


I 
The Pacing White Mustang 


Every section of the mustang world 
had its notability—the subject of camp- 


fire talk and the object of chases. 
Supreme above all local superiors was 


the Pacing White Mustang. A superb 
stallion of one region in the beginning, 
he became the composite of all superb 
stallions wherever wild horses ran. 

The loom of human imagination wove 
him into the symbol of all wild and 
beautiful and fleet horses. Riders every- 
where over a continent of free grass 
came to know of him and many to 
dream of capturing him. His fame 
spread beyond the Atlantic. He passed 
from the mortality of the bounded and 
aging into the immortality of the leg- 
ended. 

It is now nearly thirty years since I 
took the trail of this stallion. Looking 
back, I am astounded at the sign he 
left and at my own trailing. The record 
is a kind of epic. 

The great horse went under varying 
names—the White Steed of the Prairies, 
the Pacing White Stallion, the White 
Mustang, the Ghost Horse of the Plains. 
His fire, grace, beauty, speed, endur- 
ance, and intelligence were exceeded 
only by his passion for liberty. He paced 
from the mesas of Mexico to the Bad- 
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lands of the Dakotas and even beyond, 
from the Brazos bottoms of eastern 
Texas to parks in the Rocky Mountains. 

The earliest account of the Supreme 
Mustang, so far as I have found, is in 
Washington Irving's A Tour of the 
Prairies. On October 21, 1832, he made 
this journal entry: 

“We had been disappointed this day 
in our hopes of meeting with buffalo, 
but the sight of the wild horse gave a 
turn to camp conversation for the eve- 
ning. Several anecdotes were told of a 
famous grey horse which has ranged 
the prairies of this neighborhood for six 
or seven years, setting at naught every 
attempt of the hunters to capture him. 
They say he can pace . . . faster than 
the fleetest horse can run.” 

With the appearance of Moby Dick, 
in 1851, the White Mustang entered 
with thundering hoofbeats into the 
ranges of true literature. In that great 
chapter on “The Whiteness of the 
Whale,” wherein Herman Melville re 
views the white objects of the earth, 
ranging from the snowy Andes to the 
sacred elephants of India, he reaches 
his climax in a panegyric on the White 
Stallion. 

“Most famous,” he exclaims, “in our 
Western annals and Indian traditions is 
that of the White Steed of the Prairies; 
a magnificent milk-white charger, large- 
eyed, small-headed, bluffchested, and 
with the dignity of a thousand monarchs 
in his lofty, over-scorning carriage. . . . 
In whatever aspect he presented him- 
self, always to the bravest Indians he 
was the object of trembling reverence 
and awe.” 


Too Swift to Capture 

Before the Mexican War, the White 
Pacer had changed his range from the 
plains to regions far east and south. It 
was not long before settlers joined to 
run him down. 

The horse’s circuit was well-known. 
The mustangers placed three relays of 
horses along it and added three packs 
of hounds, On the third day an expert 
Mexican roper on the fastest horse in 
the country was brought into the chase, 
but the White Stallion could not be 
made to break his pace. He simply tired 
down everything after him. The hunters 
set snares for him under trees where he 
was accustomed to stand in the shade 
in the heat of the day, but no device 
succeeded with the wary animal. He 
disappeared finally without anyone's 
knowing whether he had been killed, 
had died a natural death, or had left 
the country. 

He had merely left the country. 

Not long after, an extraordinary stal- 
lion appeared among the mustangs 
habitually watering on Onion Creek 


[ten miles or so to the southeast of 
Austin, Texas]. His form was perfect; 
his alertness and vitality were superb. 
He was pure white. His tail brushed the 
short mesquite grass that carpeted the 
earth, and his tossing mane swept to his 
knees. His only gait out of a walk was 
a pace, and it was soon found that he 
never, no matter how hard pressed, 
broke that pace. His band of mares nor- 
mally numbered from fifty to sixty. 

Because he usually moved southward 
when chased, it was generally supposed 
that he had come up from that direc- 
tion. Some speculators held that he had 
been imported to Mexico from Spain or 
Arabia, had been brought up as far as 
the Texas border by one of the owners 
of the great horse ranches occupying 
that country, and then, after being 
established on this ranch, had quit it to 
run with the mustangs. 

The White Stallion’s color, his alert 
movements and the large size of his 
manada,® all made him and the bunch 
he led conspicuous. If started, he would 
lead out pacing, the mares following at 
a dead run. In a mile’s distance he would 
gain at least a hundred and fifty yards 
on anything behind him. Then he would 
stop and look back, keeping out of 
shooting, as well as roping, distance. 


To Win the Prize 


The Indians had spotted him and 
they gave him a few chases, but the 
most persistent chasers were from San 
Antonio. A certain doctor there who 
was a horse fancier heard of the White 
Stallion, saw him in action, and offered 
five hundred dollars for him “delivered 
in sound condition.” Five hundred dol- 
lars in those days amounted to a small 
fortune. 

A Spaniard named Santa Ana Cruz 
determined to win the prize. One day 
his vaqueros®® ran the White Stallion 
seventy-five miles south, and when they 
got back home two days later, found 
him grazing with his mares on the ac- 
customed range. 

To win the five hundred dollars, 
Santa Ana Cruz then picked twelve 
riders, furnished each of them with two 
horses, and disposed them in the direc- 
tion that the White Stallion was ex- 
pected to run. A scout saw the manada 
go in to water and signaled. Soon after 
the mustangs had drunk, the nearest of 
the twelve men began the chase. The 
White Pacer took out in the direction 
of San Antonio. That first day, however, 
he did not keep his direction, and be- 
fore the morning of the second day he 
had circled back into his favorite range. 

On the second day he was crowded 


*band of mares 
** cowboys 


harder, his mares lagged more, and, 
leaving them behind, he crossed the 
Guadalupe. For three days and three 
nights under a full June moon the Santa 
Ana Cruz men ceaselessly pursued him. 

By the end of the third day, every 
animal in his band had dropped away. 
He himself had not once lagged, had 
not once broken his rack, except to 
change from right to left and from left 
to right. Two men continued to trail 
him until he had crossed the Frio River, 
still pacing toward the Rio Grande. 
Then they quit. 

He never returned to his old range. 
In time the Onion Creek country 
learned why. 

South of the Nueces, the rolling land 
rises into rough hills cut by deep ar- 
royos. About three miles from a water- 
hole in one of these arroyos was a Mexi- 
can ranch. The low rock house, with 
portholes against Indian attacks, and 
the adjacent corrals were located in a 
draw matted with mesquite grass. Near- 
by was a hand-dug well that supplied 
water for the ranch people. 


A Lone White Horse 


The arroyo waterhole was so boxed 
in by bluffs that only one trail led down 
to it, from the north. One hot afternoon 
a vaquero from the ranch saw a lone 
white horse approaching the waterhole 
at a slow pace. The working of his ears 
and the lift of his muzzle indicated that 
he smelled water. He was gaunt and 
jaded, but still firm on his feet and alert. 
The wind was in the vaquero’s favor. 
He slipped a hand over his mount’s 
nostrils to prevent a possible whinny. 
As the horse passed, he recognized him 
from descriptions he had often heard 
as the Pacing White Stallion of the 
Mustangs. 

Here was a chance to rope what so 
many riders had tried and failed to cap- 
ture. The thirsty stallion would drink 
deep and come back up the bank loggy 
with water. After he had gone down 
the trail out of sight, the vaquero placed 
himself in a position for a sure throw 
when the animal should emerge. He 
was riding a fresh pony. 

Within a few minutes the long- 
sought-for lover of treedom emerged, 
his ears working, his body refreshed. 
He saw the man and made a dash so 
swift that he eluded the rope’s throw. 
Quickly recoiling his reata for another 
cast, the vaquero spurred in pursuit. 
The Steed of the Prairies had come two 
hundred miles from his range on Onion 
Creek, besides pacing in great circles 
before he had finally headed straight 
for the Rio Grande. His marvelous en- 
durance was at last wearing out; the 
water that had refreshed him now 
loaded him down. 
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The second loop thrown by the fast- 
running vaquero went over his head. 
But he did not run full speed on the 
rope and jerk himself down. His re- 
sponse showed that he had been roped 
before. He wheeled just as the rope 
tightened and with wide-open mouth 
rushed at his captor. He did not seem 
to see the horse ridden by the vaquero. 
He was after the man. He nearly seized 
him, but the agile cow pony had 
wheeled also. 

Fortunately for the vaquero’s life, 
some scattered mesquite trees grew just 
ahead of him. He managed to get one 
of these mesquites between himself 
and the roped stallion. The mesquite 
served as a snubbing post for tying up 
the stallion. However worn by his long 
war of defense, he was, at close quar- 
ters, still magnificent. 

The vaquero left in a long lope to get 
help. He returned with two other va- 
queros. With three ropes checking the 
White Mustang's attempts to fight, they 
led and drove him to a grassy spot on 
the prairies near the ranch corrals. 
There they threw him, tied the ropes so 
that he could not choke himself to 
death, fixed a clog on one of his fore- 
feet, and staked him. 

When night came, he was standing 
where they left him, not having taken a 
mouthful of grass. The next day they 
carried a sawed-off barrel, used as a 
trough, within the horse’s reach and 
filled it with water. He did not notice 
it. For ten days and ten nights he re- 
mained there, grass all about him, water 
within reach of his muzzle, without 
taking one bite or one swallow. Then 
he lay down and died. 


This story, in full detail, was told to 
me by John R. Morgan when he was 
past eighty-six years old. In 1868 he 
came from Kentucky and learned the 
history of the wonderful horse from 
men who had chased him. To him it 
was part of the Onion Creek land. 

The tradition represents a lost cul- 
ture, the culture of the Horse Age, be- 
fore machinery outmoded it. It em- 
bodies the ideals of peoples who lived 
by the horse. It belongs now with the 
memories of Pegasus and Bucephalus. 


II 
The Mustangers 


The most original mustanger I ever 
met, either in person or through hear- 
say, was an ex-slave named Bob Lem- 
mons. He was eighty-four years old 
when I talked with him on his little 
ranch out from Carrizo Springs, west of 
the Nueces, in 1931. He had grown up 
with the mustangs; until he was mature 
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ABOUT 
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AUTHOR 


Frank Dobie probably knows as 
much about horses, cowboys, and the 
folklore of the West—particularly Texas 
—as any man alive. 

He was born on a ranch in Live Oak 
County, Texas, and lived there until 
he was 16—but let him describe his 
Texas heritage: 

“As a child on our ranch in the 
border country of Texas, I heard the 
coyotes howl, the nighthawks zoom in 
the evening sky, the bobwhite’s cheerio 
to morning, the sandhill cranes fluting 
their way south, the bulls bellowing 
out their bullhood, and every night a 
chapter of the King James translation 
of the Holy Bible read aloud by my 
father. 

“I still ride horseback when I get 
a chance. I want to be out where paths 


he had known no other life than that of 
range and trail. 

“I acted like I was a mustang,” he 
said. “I made the mustangs think I was 
one of them. Maybe I was. After I 
stayed with a bunch long enough they'd 
foller me instid of me having to foller 
them.” 

He always mustanged alone. It was 
never his aim to “dry out” a band— 
starve it for water—or to tire it down. 
After starting a bunch he made no 
effort to keep up with it; he followed 
tracks. He trailed one bunch for five 
days without seeing it. In a country of 
many wild horses he knew how many 
were in the bunch he was after, and he 
could distinguish the tracks made by 
two or three of these animals from all 
other tracks. 

After he began following a manada, 
he changed neither horse nor clothing 
until he led it into a pen. Any help until 
he was ready to pen would have been 
a hindrance. If a rider from the outfit 


are not defined and expectation of 
something unknown may be enjoyed. 
I like to chop wood with an ax in win- 
ter, and get more out of gazing into 
an open fire than from reading Plato.” 

Frank Dobie has been a newspaper 
reporter and a cattle raiser; he has 
wandered thousands of miles by mule- 
back over the West collecting folklore; 
he is the author of about 33 books; 
and for many years he was professor 
of English at the University of Texas. 
He works at his typewriter with his ten- 
gallon Texas hat on his head. He says 
he reads aloud to himself what he has 
written, “tinkering” with the sentences 
until they “sing like a fiddle.” 

Mr. Dobie has honored us by being 
a judge of the annual Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards for a number of years now. 


wu 


for which he worked wanted to tell him 
where to find a supply of provisions, he 
was not allowed to approach nearer 
than a hundred yards. The provisions 
were in a morral hung on a tree. When 
Bob Lemmons rode up to it, he took out 
the contents and put them in his own 
morral, to the smell of which the wild 
horses had grown accustomed. His bed- 
ding was a Mexican blanket that served 
also as slicker. 


The Leader 


Within a week the band he was after 
would usually allow him to direct their 
course. His purpose was to get them to 
accept him as their leader. Towards the 
end of the second week he was sup- 
planting the stallion as commander. At 
this stage he would begin working them 
away from the range over which they 
had been circling, for on strange ground 
they would surrender more readily than 
at home. 

By long and patient observation, he 
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had come to know not only wild horse 
habits but preferences as to water, 
grass, travel ways and bed ground. 
When he led them to a watering, he 
considered direction of wind and the 
lay of the ground so that they would 
feel free of attack. He let them see him 
smelling for danger. Sometimes, to show 
his power, he would not allow them to 
drink. When he was ready, he would 
ride into the water with them. 

He would not allow them to come 
too near his horse, though they were 
curious and eager to associate with him 
more intimately. If the stallion had a 
chance, he might fight the horse or run 
him off. At night he unsaddled in front 
of the mustangs and picketed his horse 
at his head. When the mustangs saw 
him afoot, they kept their distance, 
though when mounted he could move 
very near, even among, them. 

He was a light sleeper. Many a night 
he was awakened by a nicker, telling 
him that stallion or mare wanted to 
leave and was calling the other mus- 
tangs to come along. When he was 
awakened by a restless nicker, he would 
saddle, round up the manada in the 
manner of a stallion, and leave with it. 

If he saw a man riding a long way 
off, he would gaze at him with a dem- 
onstration of: alertness and distrust— 
just as if he were a wild horse—and then 
lead in flight. 

If his band came to a wagon road, 
he would snort his suspicion and run 
away, Fresh panther signs made him as 
wary as a mare that had lost her colt to 
a panther. Once when he saw where a 
“leopard cat” had killed a colt, he led 
the stampede. If he saw an unusual 
piece of brush or a chunk of wood in a 
trail through a thicket, he made his 
horse “climb the mesquites” around it. 

If for any reason he left his mus- 
tangs, he would upon returning come 
with the wind so that they would smell 
him and not be alarmed. Thus day and 
night, for week following week, across 
prairies and through thickets, huddled 
in rain, spread out on the ground in 
sunshine, listening in starlight to the 
encircling coyote concerts, lingering for 
the grazers as unhurried as the shadow 
of a circling buzzard, this lone man in 
primeval silence and space lived with 
the mustangs and, except in not eating 
grass and in having the long, long 
thoughts that only a human being can 
have, lived as one of them. 

He was not invariably successful. 
One band that he started out of the 
Anacacho Hills, near Spofford, never 
submitted to his direction. After veering 
around considerably, these mustangs 
coursed southeast until they came into 
the great Randado horse ranch. He gave 
up the chase, for it was not ethical to 


disturb them there. He figured that the 
stallion or the lead mare had been 
raised on this ranch, though neither 
bore a brand. The conduct of these 
horses occupied his mind for years. He 
concluded that some smell from his 
morral made them averse to him. 

Another manada he started was led 
by a big bay stallion that was branded, 
as were three of the mares. He could 
not get close enough to them to make 
out the brands, but after they left their 
range and began coursing southeast, 
they allowed him to keep fairly near. 
On the third day the bay stallion finally 
led his mares into a corral behind a 
ranch house. A man came out and 
asked Bob Lemmons what he meant by 
driving those horses. They were his, in 
his brand, though he had not seen them 
for three years. His supposition was that 
horse thieves had driven them away 
and lost them up the Nueces, where 
they had taken up with the mustangs. 

The ranch where Bob Lemmons now 
found himself was in Live Oak County. 
He rode home with a note from the 
rancher to his employer explaining why 
he was not bringing in the band of 
mustangs. 


Better Luck 


Habitually, after he got a band under 
control, he led them homeward, taking 
plenty of time. One day he would see 
a rider on the lookout. Giving the mus- 
tangs to understand that they were to 
remain behind, he would ride to within 
easy shouting distance. Then he would 
stop and ask what day of the week it 
was. He would set the day and hour for 
penning, provided the wind was right. 

Procedure of the ranch hands near 
the pen was understood. On the ap- 
pointed day Bob Lemmons would in- 
crease his speed gradually as he led the 
mustangs towards the opening between 
the wings of the pen. When their posi- 
tion was right for the waylaying ranch 
hands to crowd them from the rear, he 
would break into a dead run, the wild 
horses at his heels. 

After he entered the gate, he would 
dash across the big corral and be let 
out at a small gate kept in readiness by 
a man placed there for the purpose. 


This man and one or two others would 
suddenly appear before the now ter- 
rorized horses, waving blankets and 
shouting in order to get them milling 
and prevent their dashing into the fence. 
Meanwhile the wide entrance to the 
pen had been strongly barred. 

After the horses had milled until they 
were tired, ropers would enter and 
catch and clog them. 

There are men whom bees will not 
sting. There are men whom a fierce 
yard dog will not bark at, much less 
bite. What is it inside some individuals 
that makes horses untamable by others 
submit to them gently? 

Back in the days of open range and 
long trails, when men for months at a 
stretch guarded, grazed, watered and 
moved over an unpeopled world with 
the saddle horses of isolated cow out- 
fits, one now and then led instead of 
driving his remuda. 

I myself have known of only two 
such remuderos. No Indian medicine 
man, mounted on a white horse, bleat- 
ing like a buffalo calf, showed more 
primordial skill—magic, some have called 
it—in leading a herd of buffaloes by 
moonlight, than Bob Lemmons. sus- 
tained until he actually became the 
leader of a band of wild horses that 
followed him into a pen as fresh as they 
had been when he first sighted them. 

oO o . 

Well, the wild ones—the coyote duns, 
the smokies, the blues, the blue roans, 
the snip-nosed pintos, the flea-bitten 
grays and the black skinned whites, 
the shining blacks and the rusty browns, 
the red roans, the toasted sorrels and 
the stockinged bays, the splotched ap- 
paloosas and the cream-maned_palo- 
minos, and all the others in shadings of 
color as various as the hues that show 
and fade on the clouds at sunset—they 
are all gone now, gone as completely 
as the free grass they vivified. Only 
through “visionary gleam” can any man 
ever again run with them. 

Yet a creature need not be seen to 
give its spirit to a land, to make its 
existence a part of the earth. The 
healed-over scratch of a bear's claw on 
a cottonwood trunk may make a valley 
between mountains memorable; the 
ruins of a rock chimney may evoke a 
pioneer woman who alone battled 
drouth and barbarism to rear four clean 
strong sons. Certain place names over 
the West keep calling back what is gone: 
Mustang Bayou, Mustang Prairie, Mus- 
tang Island, Pinto Canyon, in Texas; 
Wild Horse Draw and Wild Horse 
Lake in western Kansas; Wild Horse 
Mountain, Red Horse Creek and Horse 
Pen Creek in Oklahoma, and on and on. 

The wild horses have left a kind of 
song. 
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Books... for Christmas Giving 


Here’s a list of books for giving at Christmas. Each would 
be ideal for somebody—maybe for you, perhaps for a friend. 
We hope you'll visit a book store soon and browse. When 
you do, the names on this page will look like old friends. 
And some of them may find their way under a brightly deco- 
rated tree on Christmas. 


THE BUTCHER, by John Sack. Rinehart, $3. 


This is a true—and gripping—story about seven college 
bovs who set off one summer to climb a mountain in Peru. 
What started off as a lark ended in grim, though rewarding, 
adventure. A book that will be most enjoyed by boys. 


ANNE FRANK: DIARY OF A YOUNG GIRL. Doubleday, $3. 


This is a very real book. Anne Frank began to keep her 
diary on her 13th birthday and ended it when she was 15. 
She was growing up in these years and her remarks are the 
frank, often witty, sometimes moody reactions of a percep- 
tive teen-ager. She and her family were living in Holland, 
in hiding from the Nazis. In 1944 there came the knock on 
the door and the Frank family was taken away. Anne’s diary 
was later found and saved. Her book is a moving and mem- 
orable one for any reader. 


EVERY DOG SHOULD HAVE A MAN, by Corey Ford. Henry 
Holt, $1. 


Any dog-lover will chuckle from first to last page of this 
slim little volume. It turns the tables on us by showing the 
trials a discriminating dog faces in selecting a suitable man 
for his master. 


THE MUSTANGS, by Frank Dobie. Little, Brown, $6. 


All of you who like horses will enjoy these legends and 
fascinating details about the wild horses of our prairies. 
You'll find an excerpt from the book on pages 32 to 36 of 
this issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


NINE GOOD MEN, by Frank O'Rourke. Barnes, $2.50. 


For boys who like sports stories, here is a new baseball 
novel by a writer who hits long ones out of the park. Its 
leading character is a young team manager. Through his 


experience we see how small details make or break a team. 


JULIE, by Margaret Maze Craig. Crowell, $2.50. 


This is a new story for girls by the author of the popular 
favorite, Trish. Julie finds herself in a small college in which 


the girls outnumber the boys 6 to 1. After some ups and 
downs she finds her own solution. 


THE BEST CARTOONS FROM PUNCH, edited by Marvin 
Rosenberg and William Cole. Simon and Schuster, $3. 


This book of cartoons from England’s famous humor 
magazine, Punch, is as delightful a collection as you'll come 
across. Its 250 cartoons were especially chosen to tickle the 
American funny bone—and thev do (see the cartoon on this 
page). We can’t imagine a pleasanter Christmas gift for 
anyone, 


OUT OF THE BLUE, by John Crosby. Simon and Schuster, $3. 


If you've read the humorous piece “It's Madness, Sheer 
Madness” in the November issue of Literary Cavalcade, you 
have had a preview of this book. It’s a collection of the best 
and most amusing of John Crosby's newspaper columns on 
radio-TV. Each piece is short, lively, usually pithy, and 
amusing. 


BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS, by William O. Douglas. 
Harpers, $3. 


The author of this book is a horse-loving, mountain- 
climbing justice of the Supreme Court. He wrote Of Men and 
Mountains (a good book, by the way, for older boys). This 
latest book tells of his recent trip into the Himalayas of 
India and of the peoples he met there. 


POSTMARKED MOSCOW, by Lydia Kirk. Scribners, $3. 


And here’s a book for your mother, particularly if she 
takes an interest in international affairs. An American am- 
bassador’s wife relates the ups and downs of trying to run 


an embassy in present-day Moscow. 


THE SEA AROUND US, by Rachel Carson. Harpers, $3. 


We're putting this book on our 1952 Christmas list be- 
cause we think it should find a way into every family 
library. It is a beautifully written and very clear account of 
the beginnings of the world ... of the mountains, clouds, 
sea, and sky. A good gift for Dad—provided the rest of you 


read it, too! 


FIRESIDE BOOK OF FAVORITE AMERICAN SONGS. Simon 
and Schuster, $5. 


This brightly illustrated book makes a fine gift for the 
member of the family who plays the piano for party “sings.” 


From The Best Cartoons from Punch (Simon and Schuster) 











Wassail Song 


A carol from Yorkshire 
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you, And to you your was-sail too, AndGod bless you, and send_ you a 





















































hap - py New Year, AndGod send you a hap-py New Year. 


Drawing by Alice and Martin Provenson. Reprinted by permission from 
The Fireside Book of Folk Songs, edited by Boni and Lloyd. Copyright, 
1947, by Simon and Schuster, Inc., and Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 


Q Merry Christmas and a Happy New Vear to All Our Readers 





Our Editorial Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
. the worth and dignity of the individual; 
- high moral and spiritual values; 


. the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


++. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to 
the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions, and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore 
believe that all sides of these problems should he impartially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, with deep 
respect for facts and for logical thinking. 


Avowed Objectives 


advantages of thoroughness but the dis- Fortunately, in any such undertak- 


EVERAL years ago Scholastic pub- 

lished its Editorial Credo. It was a 
solid, scholarly, clear statement of the 
basic educational purposes of Scholastic 
Magazines together with an explana- 
tion of effective ways in which the 
magazines may be used in classrooms 
throughout the country. 

The Credo set forth the avowed 
objectives of Scholastic which are as 
pertinent now, in these troublous-+times, 
as they were when first announced. But 
it was a lengthy treatise quite charac- 
teristic of the painstaking and con- 
scientious care with which our organi- 
zation has always dealt with the schools 
and subscribers. The Credo had all the 


advantage of such length as to burden 
the reader even if space could be made 
available for its frequent publication. 

Recently we decided to produce Our 
Editorial Platform in a sufficiently con- 
densed form to render feasible its ap- 
pearance several times each year in A 
student editions. That means space— 
millions of lines each school year. Since 
a magazine is always fighting for space 
to meet the innumerable demands we 
naturally wanted to compress into the 
fewest lines the most significant, repre- 
sentative, and intelligible planks in our 
platform. 

Obviously we sought the advantages 
of brevity even at the risk of not being 
fully understood. 


ing, we have the invaluable assistance 
of many exceedingly competent — 

Advisory Boards and 
The members of all of 
these groups have been consulted and 
have given us the benefit of their ideas 
and detailed editorial comment. The 
result is the 200-word Editorial Plat- 
form ey on this page. 

We hope the Platform will be read 
and discussed in all classes and in the 
homes of all students using Scholastic 
Magazines. 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


on our various 


our Council. 





—That’s No Work for the Teacher! 


Teen Age Book Club —a unique plan to encourage student reading — is 
designed to be entirely operated by the student members 


Yes... you can introduce your students to the pleasures 
of reading and guide them towards worthwhile books 
without adding to your teaching load! For the Teen 
Age Book Club—a highly successful plan to encourage 
student reading—is specially designed for schools and 
organized so that all details—ordering books, collecting 
payment from students, etc.—can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. Books provided 
by the Teen Age Book Club are 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size 
editions selected by reading experts for youth appeal 
and literary merit. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
$51 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y, 


Please send me without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book 


Name 
School Grade 


School Address___ 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY TYPE OF READER 


Each month Club members choose from a list of 16 
popular titles, widely varied so that each can find a book 
suited to his or her age level. Books are provided for 
every age level, from upper elementary grades through 
senior high school. 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 
Reference 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF BOOKS 
Club members are not required to buy any specific num- 
ber of books. They may buy as many or as few as they 
wish of the books offered during the year. 

FREE DIVIDENDS 


For every four books purchased, Club members may 
choose a free book at the end of the semester. 


FREE MATERIALS 


All materials for starting and operating a Glub are sup- 
plied free. For a complete set of materials, including a 
sample book, mail coupon at the left. 





ee Se Be ARY Lesson Plans 


Topics for Discussion 
Activities 
Vocabulary 
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Reading Lists 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL: Dr. Jenn W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, Chair- 
man ¢ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washixgton, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee ¢ Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Director of the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. © Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, General Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Illinois ¢ Dr. Lloyd S$. Michael, Supt., Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois ¢ Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio ¢ Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


What to Look for in This Month’s 
Issue 


Short Short Story 


“Rock of Ages,” by John D. Weaver 
(p. 3). 

A study in two personalities: one, an 
old man who in his day had built some 
of the finest stone walls in the county; 
the other, his wise and understanding 
neighbor. 


Essay 


“A Farewell to the American Peo- 
ple,” by Sir Oliver Franks (p. 6) 

The retiring British Ambassador sums 
up his four and a half years’ experience 
in the United States, and reasserts his 
faith in the common goals of our coun- 
try and his. A moving and memorable 
speech broadcast on Thanksgiving Day 
over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 


Autobiography 

“Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young 
Girl” (p. 7) 

The experiences, thoughts, and 
dreams of a sensitive teen-ager who was 
the victim of Nazi persecution during 
the dark days of the Yellow Star and 
the concentration camp. An unforgetta- 
ble account for any teen-agers, girls or 
boys. 


Short Story 


“Duty,” by Paul Horgan (p. 10) 

This is a “western” by one of this 
country’s top-flight short story writers. 
It recalls the mysterious disappearance 
of a Sgt. Reimmers during a U. S. 
cavalry skirmish with the Apaches. 
How the mystery of his disappearance 
finally comes to light thirteen years 
later makes for astonishing and exciting 
reading. 


Picture Essay 

Scenes from the dramatic British 
film, Breaking the Sound Barrier, which 
tells in fictional form the stirring story 
of one of the most significant and thrill- 
ing developments in modern aviation. 


Poetry, by Carl Sandburg (p. 18) 


A chant of the sea, “North Atlantic,” 
by America’s great poet. 


One-Act Play 


“Trifles,” by Susan Glaspell (p. 23) 

This is a classic dramatization by the 
author of her well-known short story 
Jury of Her Peers. Trifles—such as only 
women would notice and only women 
could understand—contribute the sole 
clue to a shocking murder. 


Autobiography 

Bullfighter from Brooklyn, by Sidney 
Franklin (p. 32) 

This is the remarkable story of a boy 
from Brooklyn, New York, who set off 
for a three-month vacation in Mexico 
and soon found himself on the way to 
becoming the only American ever to 
make a name for himself in the bull 
ring as a matador. Foreword by one of 
the most celebrated of bullfighting afi- 
cionados, Ernest Hemingway. 


Student Writing 

Cavalcade Firsts (p. 28) 

Four pages of prose and poetry by 
high school contributors. Be sure to 
read page 39 for rules of the 1953 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Humor 


“Man Has a Right to Listen,” by 
John Crosby (back cover) 

Another delightful piece by one of 
radio-TV’s wittiest young columnists. 
(For a biographical write-up of the 
author see the October Cavalcade, p. 
3.) Crosby tells us what happens when 
a policeman finds a New York Stock 
Exchange member listening to his radio 
in the telephone booth of a theatre. 


Composition Capers 


The writing of dialogue is a type of 
composition exercise which most stu- 
dents—even the “non-literary” ones— 
find interesting and appealing. It is also 
an excellent way of leading into the 
writing of sketches or short stories. 

The “Composition Capers” section of 
CAVALQUIZ (p. 22) is devoted this 
month to a discussion of dialogue: what 
role it plays in a story, what standards 
it should meet. This discussion can 
serve as the basis for classroom activi- 
ties and practical experience in the 
writing of dialogue. 


Who’s Talking? 


To create interest in the subject of 
dialogue, try reading to your class a 
series of statements which all say the 
same thing but in which the speakers 
are obviously different persons. For ex- 
ample: 

“I must telephone Jane in the near 
future.” 

“Oughta give Jane a ring before 
long.” 

“I’ve just got to telephone Jane real 
soon!” 

“High time I telephoned Jane.” 

Then ask the students such questions 
as these about the different dialogue 
versions of the same idea: What kind 


of person do you think is speaking? A 
man or a woman? Old or young? Edu- 
cated or uneducated? Is there any in- 
dication of what this person’s character 
might be like? Can you think of other 
ways of expressing the idea contained 
in these sentences—ways that would 
suggest still different kinds of people? 

Next, have a member of the class 
suggest another “basic” sentence, and 
let each student write down on scrap 
paper as many different dialogue-ver- 
sions of this sentence as he can think 
of. When this has been done, the class 
will enjoy reading their versions aloud 
to each other—perhaps describing the 
kind of person they mean their dialogue 
to suggest. 


Using the Tape Recorder 


If your school has a tape recording 
machine, you may provide your stu- 
dents with an interesting “practical il- 
lustration” of the difference between 
good story dialogue and everyday con- 
versation as it is described in “Com- 
position Capers.” 

Have three members of the class 
come to the front of the room to dis- 
cuss among themselves some such 
casual topic as “My Pet Peeves About 
Dating.” Record their conversation on 
the tape recorder. 

Play the recording back to the class, 
and then ask these questions: Was 
there anything repetitious in this con- 
versation? Was it disorganized? Did 
some of the remarks get off the sub- 
ject? (Turn to page 3-T) 





Answers to “Cavalquiz” Questions (pp. 19-22) 
Quick Quiz: A. 1-L; 2-Q; 4-L; 5-Q; 
6-T. B. 1, 2, 3, 6 (check); 4, 5 (X). 
C. 1-Holland; 2-in an office building; 3-he 
had no fixed goals; 4-one cheerful and 
frivolous, the other finer and more serious; 
5-never went out-of-doors; 6-died in a con- 
centration camp. D. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b. 
E. I. l-e; 2-d; 3-a; 4-b; 5-c. IL. b, c¢, d 
(check); a (X). 
Have Fun with Words: I. 1-i or c; 2-£ or 
j or h; 3-a; 4-b; 5-g; 6-c or i; 7-h or j; 8-j 
or h or f; 9-e; 10-d. Il. 1-chaos; 2-dilemma 
or quandary; 3-unpredictable; 4-nonplused; 
5-enigmatic or inscrutable or incomprehen- 
sible; 6-inscrutable or engimatic or incom- 
prehensible; 7-quandary or dilemma; 8-ir- 





resolute; 9-incomprehensible; 10-vacillation. 
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